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APME PRESIDENT DISCUSSES HIS PROGRAM FOR THIS YEAR 


January, 1955 Vincent S. Jones, center, new president of the Associated Press Managing 
Editors, with heads of 1955 study committees. Identifications on page 4. 
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Every 10th U.S. paycheck depends on trucks! 


Some 6,773,000 men and 

women are now employed 

directly by the trucking in- 

dustry or in jobs which 

depend on the trucking in 

dustry for continuing success 

With a total U.S. labor 

force of some 62 million, this 

means that one out of every ten employed 
Americans looks to the trucking industry for his 
or her livelihood. Only agriculture provides more 


jobs to more people. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING 


The industry has met its responsibilities as the 
No. 2 U.S. employer with improved working con- 
ditions and a pay scale that, more often than not, 
exceeds the average for U.S. industry as a whole. 
For example, the average yearly wage in the 
trucking industry in 1952 was $4,333 while that 
of private industries was $3,428. 


Chairman, American Trucking Associations 


inpustRy / *>°'< Trucking Associations 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Three Problems to Solve new program We also have new reel film sensitive 


enough to record indoor event without spec ial lighting 


S dio ne edit filling in on the edito | page But we still must wait until the film is processed; and 
for Carl Kesler. I recommend that those of you film of distant events still must be flown by plane to a 
} did not hear Dr. Frank Stanton at the TV network originating point. Perhaps, before too long 
Columbus convention of Sigma Delta Chi read the ex e shall shoot our scenes on electronic tape and feed 
cerpt f it in th ue of THe Quite. Like most discu it instantaneously by coaxial cable to the network edit 
io! of radio and television news. it raises more ques ing room so both delays can be eliminated 
tior thar t answel because these two young medium 
have not found many of the ar ve! Dr. Stanton also HE third great proble m, of course, is what to do with 
uggests that newspaper publishers do a little oul the news when we get it; how to present it; especially 
earchir to determine whethe even they have di how to present abstract concepts. The CBS See It Now 
covered all of the questio1 and the NBC Background and Comment programs have 
Sut h addre enerally directed to radio-televisior pent tens of thousands of dollar weekly to present idea 
new and he suggests the three great areas here in which on television, and have done a good job. But individual 
decisions have yet to be reached, or progress achieved tations cannot afford this much money in pursuing the 
One is aces to the new that is. access to it with the ame goal. Nor, do I think they need to 
most effective tool of radio and television, the micro It is true, as Dr. Stanton say that even the greatest 
phone and the camera. We in radio and TV know there newspaper “pundit-columnist reading his column on 
no valid reason for barring our mediums from the camera, would soon lose most of his audience. But tele 
committee room or the legislative chamber, and yet, fa ision need not depend on newspaper columnists who are 
from gaining ground in this respect, we are losing ground unpracticed in presenting their thoughts in person 
each year as more and more legislatures adopt restrictive Back in radio e had men called commentato! ol 
tatute and as more and more committee chairmen, lik« new analyst The re till around, or can be deve loped 
Senator Watki fall victim to the old canard that the Put them on camera, telling (not reading) their idea 
presence of microphone and camera necessar'ly turns the on current affair if their ideas are original, and make 
near re rY into i Re man circu Senator Ke fauvel! ense the viewe! wont tune them out The speaker need 
daisp! ed that thee nee and for all not hide behind filn cen of Sir Winston Churchill 
In the fight for aces to nev radio and TV have had coming out of Number 10 Downing Street, nor inter: 
little support from newspapers, but mediums as powerful perse his comment on possible recognition of Red China 
as they should need little newspaper support on an issue with old scenes of Chou En Lai haranguing what one 
as clear-cut as tl do we. or'do we not. have the right of the wire ervice ometime call a human sea of 
to bring directly to the people the words and actions of creaming Chinese. Such visual devices often serve only 
public officia when the are ving in their official to interrupt the train of thought: they divert the viewer 
capacities at public proceedings? All of us are willing to sit still and listen to someone 
The truth is that almost all of u n radio and TV have talk, if he has anything to say. Television can bring that 
neen rem! We have not waged the agevere ive and cor omeornme into our living room The yvreatest need in 
tinuing campaign of public education that we should have television news now is analysis and interpretation 
iged ind till car wage Althe igh we are convinced My own experience It Chicago convinces me olf thi 
that the ove vhelming majorit of the people would take Pefore illne forced Clifton Utlh to give up temporarily 
ul de if both ide of the i \¢ vere pre ented forces } nightl nev program on oul NBC-TV tation he 
fully and repeated] we have not followed through. Ar devoted a portion ol each fifteen minute pe riod to new 
cceasional debate or discussion or editorial on the sub analysis. We found that this was by far the most popular 
ect not enougt Mediun vhich have demonstrated part ol hi newscast. And h audience rating wa the 
the ener and ingenuit for which our are o widel reatest of ar new program in Chicago, network or 
kr ! in do better than that local. Perhaps television vhich is famed for its readi 
re to experiment, might make the experiment on a 
An ‘OND eat | blem lie in the field of technical vider cale of doing something a imple a putting a 
development We nov lave tape ecordet! vhick competent nev anal t in front of a camera and letting 
can provide u vith excerpt oft actuality which can be nin hare |} t} ight person to person 
broadcast n a delayed b n regular! cheduled Wittiam Ray 
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vals, here we 
editor of the 
patch 
1949 
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been 
crusading 
editorial an appoint 
as an editor 

He io | ‘ st patch staff in 
1928, after duating from the Uni 
ersit ng a yeat 
raduate i arvard Universit 

to while 
Nieman Fell 

He was com: oned a 
1943, and after attending Military Gov 
ernment School, he through 


returned a 


captal hi 


served 


tne rest ot ance 


World War II in F: 


Germany, leaving the Arn in 


and 
1946 as a lieutenar 

In addition to hi 
the Post-Dispatch 


t colonel 


at variou time \ 
Chri 
Monitor the Nation and the 
Republic, and ha 


i magazine 


pondent for the 


tian 


contributed to ' 
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center of the 


Vincent S 
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neu sociated Press 
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heads of 
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chairman 
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HIS issu exposition on 
Delta Chi’s new Fellows and 
ident SDX Fellow 
Honorary President Apply 
words in 

ve Way 

6) Was 


orary Pre 


turned 
Russell 


author 


out ay 
Lane, the 
from reliance up 
on earlier writer 
and less 


material 


source 
than I 
ould have Ww hed 
Sometimes, I'n 
appalled at what 
my good inten 
tions lead to. I've 
xperted on thes 
fellows with 
out knowing what 
breakfast thei: 
n whether they like to 


RUSS LANE fine 


who cut 


fish. And 


repercu ol 


now I’m waiting for the 
thrives on writing 
met. He 

Associated Pre s 


0) burs au 


Lane, however 
about people he has never 
a rewriter for the 
in its Chica and a member 
of the Chicago Sigma Delta Chi chap 
ter since 1953 

tarted reporting » old 
& Examiner in 1932 after a 
Northwestern 
circulation 
manager for the Chicago 
With the Examiner 
the City News 
he covered police beat He 
AP at Springfield, Il in 
cover the legi 


Herald 
year at University and 
another year as a branch 
{merican 
and later with 
Bureau of Chicago 
joined 
1937 to 
and re 


lature 


he Ip 


mained, except for an Army stint dur 


ing that period when the uniform was 


A a public Salety ol! 
military government 
1945-46, William R. Young, 
of “Can U. S. Be the Victin 
Sales God r 
perienced his first bru 
munist He 


emi-quie 


Own (page 
admit 

cent feds 
him by sidetracking 
ROK officials 
his bailiwick 
wn speaker 


S( hedule d to 


and substituting the 
while he looked on ap 
provingly until his tardy interpret 
arrived 

After four years of 
he reentered Northwestern Univ 
ity in 1947 and was graduated 
1950 from the Medill School of J 
nalism. He worked briefly for the City 
News Bureau in Chicago and the mid 
office of Editor & Publisher be 
fore joining the Operations Researcl 
Office in Washington, D. C 

ORO, a civilian organization cor 
tracted to the Department of the 
Army, assigned him to its psychol 
ical warfare research project and sent 
him to Tokyo. There he was on loar 
to the Voice of the United Natio: 


Command a 


army SCI 


west 


and commenta 
arch fo 
psycnok 


a new 


writer while he also did ress 
ORO’s radio 
warfare in the Far East 
return to the I 
States he participated in the prepa 
books to be used in traini: 


programs fot 


studies of 


Upon his Inited 
tion of 
propagandists in the 
and the State depart 
research-writing assig1 
him to the Voice ol 
and Radio Free Europ 
that assigr 
present job (acting director of publi 
ity at Northwestern University) he 
vorked with Northwestern Anthropol 
ogist Francis L. K. Hsu on 

cans and Chinese: Two W: 
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Fine issue 


armed services 
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took 
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Electronic Journalism 
Vs. the Printing Press 


Radio-television executive finds advantages and lessons 
for both along with a common professional bond. 


By DR. FRANK STANTON 


HE journalism of 
pre and ofl the 
thought to be 


the 


electi 


printing 
onic tube 


are often competi 


tor and commercially they are. Pro 
fessionally, however, they draw close: 
all the time, for inevitably they work 
more and more, in radically different 
way with the same raw materials 
Another fact that transcends jeal 
ousy, and also makes them brother 


is that they are forever 
the chin together, at the 
from the same people, about the sams 
things: their faults. No 
dry that has just 


taking it on 


same time 


steam laun 


torn all the buttons 


off your shirt, no bu ompany whose 
driver has just carried you three 
blocks beyond you top gets it in 
the neck quite as hard as they do 

vhether their ournalism is of the 
pre or the tube Horace Greeley 
loved that sort of thing. And I, in 
electronic journalism. am trying to 


newspape! editors are 


more ised to it their publications 
n e been called vile filthy rag for 

‘ f year They kr too, that 
an reader who call a newspaper! 
a t ( f lie ll want to get 
hi ‘ fabricatior into the next 

us the 1 1¢ Pe rhaps We ir 
rad and teley on are still too 
jung and too soft; perhaps we just 
have te ( nee 1 deve lop that 
thickne kin that eems to be 
r entia t th i | Te¢ 

Sefore Ne me it oul elve to he 
too stunned b the long-range fu 
ture et l er vnere some thing 
t nd nt 1 and then go on to 
See h it need d to make them 
| TI ! talking about 
A NI t ou ediun ire 
iLike i vhich the ire 
not alike. It t e, of cours 
to ce pare l ! t branche 
l ) el ( u I proadcaste! 
leave no permanent, easily accessibl 
rec ne DD f i iiwa ea 
p fact I t lo the best ‘ 
can. (1 id the « ertainme 
fe; ¢ f } ist d lett 
t! I tana y ne 
d I new a iff ) 

k t of hot , here 
t t t é there 
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was a crisis in Pakistan, an investiga 
tion in Washington, or a n Chi 
cago. Somebody got the Nobel Prize 


and 


fire 


somebody got caught evading his 
tax. This sort of thing was for 

the exclusive 
papel The n 


inadequately 


income 
domain of the 


yeal 


new radio edged in—at 


first 
aloud 


just by reading 


some rudimentary 
little o1 


listener 


dispatches 
help the 
tand what they 
able to 
more comprehension to the news 
to add to it analysis 

In a like CBS Radio's 
World News Roundup, wherein every 


with no attempt t 


unde: meant 


3ut soon, radio was bring 
and 
some 


program 


weekday morning we can switch our 


listeners around and among four or 
highlight the 
all of them in fifteen min 
enormous effici 


Here radio has 


importantly to a new: 


five world capitals, and 
news trom 
ute we move with 


and di 


contributed 


ency patch 


form 
HEN television came along 
adding pictures and motion to 
sound, ‘it seemed in the beginning as 
if the television camera would add a 
great scope to the reporting of straight 
new But we reckoned without the 
high proportion of the day’s news that 
lie in the realm of idea Ideas are 
hard to photograph 
So, excellent though much televi 
n reporting has become, after a 
low start, I think most people will 


agree that a further refinement of in 
till due. A 
ing aloud is not 


we go to the 


read 
hould 
build 
j report olely 
When me day, we 


man een 
Nor 


extreme ol 


ene ugh 
othe 
television nev 


around pi ture 


can fully add thre ervice ot the tele 
on camera t a radio ne pro 
! e the World News Roundup 

‘ hall ft e x eth ‘ mpre 


é indeed 


How about new feature ’ Here | 








This article is adapted from an 
the 45th anni 
versary convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fra 
ternity, in Columbus, Ohio. 


address given at 





background of psychology, 


From a 
education, and electronics, Dr. 
Frank Stanton, president of CBS, 
has gleaned journalistic acumen. 


think it is not at all immodest to 
point to Ed Murrow and See It Now 
Here the television camera has joined 
the full 
partner. Here we have something that 


procession as a and equal 


stems from the tradition of the finest 
Sunday roundup feature, or let us 
ay, the cover story of the news mag 
azine but wheres broadcasting | has 


added something unique to itself, and 


to that extent is neither copyable by 
nor stemming from, the journalism of 
Here, it is possible 

but to make 
them, or add 


impres 


the printed page 
not to photograph ideas 


the camera reinforce 


point to discussion, in a most 


sive way 
What about the operations ol the 
mediums? Both of us 


intellect in ou 


pa more attention to the operations 
of the intellect than most of the 
nation intellectuals give us credit 


for. Our problem 


The 


Ww ho 


he re are very dif 
ferent best newspaper pundit 


think hard 


and demand of their audiences 


the men and write 


lune idly 
that the 


pause and take real thought 

these men can and do, on the print 
ed page, command the attention of 
their readers for twenty minute at 


a time 
sreatest 


B™ the very rt 
columnist reading his 


aloud to 


pundit 
column 
a microphone, with or with 
out benefit of camera would — be 

tched off by the hundreds of thou 
ands before he had talked a 


minute 


le ha Written to be read, not to be 
tened to 
Not enough of our pundit have 
‘ enough thought to the ibtle 
(Turn to page 13) 





SDX Fellows and Honorary President 
Apply Watchwords in Distinctive Ways 


By RUSSELL LANE 
truth—the 


ALENT, energy 
TT watchword ot ? Delta Chi 
na 


ve been interpreted and ap 


at d 


Sigma 


plied with individuality through di 


tinctive careers by the three journal 


Fellow of the 
fraternity at the 


ist oted journalistic 
national convention 
in Columbus, Ohio 

The Fellow elected at the 
Kent 
editor @f the As 
De Witt Wallace 
of Reader's Digest 
ney, editor of the 
Times Dispat h 

Another « xponent of those 
word Roy W. Howard 
man of the 
Howard Newspaper 


ident of 


1954 
meeting are Cooper, executive 
ociated Press 
founder and editor 
and Virginius Dab 


Richmond (Va ) 


watch 
executive 
committee chai Seripps 
Was named hon 
Delta Chi 
ucceeding John Cowl pre 
the Minneapoli 
The benefit 
by light 


orary pre pigma 
ident of 
Star and Tribune 

conferred on humanity 
and heat are positive, but 
immeasurable. The good that civiliza 
derived from the work of 
four distinguished men is no 
would be difficult 
terms of the Ie 
for international 
erted by Cor per 
Howard 


rm 
I'he y ha Fore 


tion ha 
thes« 
le positive And it 
to measure rn verage 
tanding ex 
Dabney 


unders 
Wallace and 
thei: 
th different method 
diflerent tool ind in different 
Olten thei 


about com 


mon bu in 
envi 
‘ nd 


ronment immediate 


Were eemil unrelated, and often 


the yY were in c¢ 
other, But 
ha alway 


mmpetition with one an 
their problem at the core 
been to di pel ignorance 


And 


most of u have 


tanding they in 


than 


and misundet 
greater degree 
ucet ful 
Kent Cooper now 74. is 
Sigma Delta Ch a 
fight for the peo, ris 
that panned 61 year 
The citation cont He ha 


lene in 


been 
cited by 
leader in the 
ht to know in 
a careet 
exe! 
vorld 
more than a 
is chief execu 
of the ated Press Hi 
! tl pread 1P’s 
the world. His de 
i to truth! ‘ ting and to strik 
‘ against full 
betwee! 
pl ymbol 
of the highest ice of journalism 
Oniy a tew nen ol 
tave fail ouble-take of 


qu irter centul 


rmation 


name a 


recent 


to d 


Understanding among peoples has 
been the great work of De Witt 
Wallace, editor of The Reader’s Digest. 


thing typed or printed which mentions 
the initials, KC been KC 

never Casey unl you give em 
phasis to the last yllable—to thou 


and ot editors tele tra 


Coops I ha 


reporte! 


phe rs photographer and copy boys 


during more than an average career 
Span 

born March 22, 1880, at Co 
to George William and 


Sina Green Cooper. His first contact 


He was 
lumbus, Ind 
with news was that of a carrier boy 
Hoosier 


writing for new 


in hi home town, 


and he 


he wan 
while still making his daily 
after school. After 
Indiana University he be 


papel at 
de live ry 
route two years at 
gan an eight 
yeal tint of reporting fo! Indianap 
oli newspapers and the Se ripp 
McRae press association. His first AP 
1910 was 
inspector 

By 1912 C 
1920 a 


job in that of a traveling 


chief 


traffic 
istant to the 


oopel Wa 
general 


AP general 


1925 and began an unr 


and by 
manage! He became 
manager in 
lenting campaign ol 


which took the form of 


improvem 
humanizing 
transm 

Mor 
the te 


ot contin 


the report mechanizing 
through 


‘raph operator vith 


replacement of 
yperator team capable 
ixty-word-per-n transm 


Wireph to 


first method of sending 


inul 
and development ol 
pictures ‘ el 


Vire which Wa 


adk pt a 


Indicative of the profound influence of 
Kent Cooper on American journalism 


is the double-take his initials get. 


Reasoning on issues of public signifi 

cance has been the keystone of Vir 

ginius Dabney’s editorial career 
STABLISHMENT of the Associa 
Press of South America whicl 

to become La Prensa 

Cooper in 1918 a stark 


was transmitted with 


Asociada 
realizat 
new 
many other countric 
pleasure of dictator 
After World War I 
cated that the Versaille 
vide tor 


freedom ol 


Ds sp te 


a tree pres and 


international news exchange 
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a iacK o!t concerted upport fol this 
plank, it wa incorporated in the first 
igned by the defeated 
natior He continued to fight, and 


overcame the European news cartels 


ve dow iment 


after a battle which saw establishment 
of the Associated Press of Great Brit 
ain and the Associated Press of Ge 
many in 1931 

He is author of two books on the 
press freedom theme 3arriers 
Down,” published in 1942, and “Anna 
Zenger, Mother of Freedom,” a his 
torical novel.of the eighteenth century 
New York battle for free expression 


- higonice has reaped hi formal hon 
ors and degree but pel haps none 


rich as a government anti-trust 
complaint which resulted in a ruling 
by the United States Supreme Court 
which ended the AP status as a pri 
Vate association of newspapers The 
1942 suit to open the AP membership 
rolls charged that AP service is “es 


sential to the survival of any newspa 
pe! because the Associated Press 
ranks in the forefront in public repu 
tation and esteem and is ynony 


mous with the highest standards of 
accurate non-partisan and compre 
hensive news reporting 

De Witt Wallace ha produced a 


force for under tanding among peo 


ples which unique and penetrating 
in his many language editions of the 
monthly magazine, The Reade D 
gest. The now familiar little book wa 


launched in 1921 by Wallace and hi 
wile the former Lila Bell Acheson 


as an experiment in the salability of 
once-published “articles of lasting i 
terest 

The citation of Wallace as a Sigma 
Delta Chi Fellow says that he is the 
lounde! nd editor of The Reader 


Digest—the originator of a journal 
istic medium whicn carrie tne tori 

of what goes on in the United Stat 

to more people In more nations around 
the world than ar other single pub 
lication. The Reader Digest is pub 
lished in Australian, British, Danish 


Ce Ibe Ita Japanese 
Kort egian, Portugese, Spar 
n qd owedisn editio! 5 cal 
ind J | ese edit ine ted 
Braille for the | Biosl ol 
read } wie rn flise ¢ i tribute 
to the t rt hieve ent f +} 
| e¢ tne aZine el 
WU t Dp t P M nil 
! emb 12 B89, the on ¢ 
Jame i J D W we. He 
tte ed M eats ( ‘ ‘ ; Qe 
P 1907-09 d the | ‘ t f 
( f 1909 to 1911 
Art ‘ t I re me il il iy 
pre ‘ ech / } ‘ } 
} wnd it é t } } 
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to continue until he was 32, with time 
out during World War I for duty as 
a sergeant in the 35th Division 

He joined the Webb Publishing 
Company in St, Paul in 1911 and re 
mained in the firm four years, leay 
ing to join another St. Paul firm 


2 


turned his hand to publicity for the 





Roy Howard matched wits with state 
leaders and competitors at the count 


ing house to keep news flowing. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufac 
turing Company 

In this job amid stimulating New 
York surroundings and encouraged 
by his wife-to-be Wallace pondered 
the likelihood that the public might 
buy a periodical composed of selected 
article which other magazine had 
used. A number of publishers were 
willing to assign second serial right 
on théir choice articles vhen he 
agreed that he would not join in the 
competition for advertising revenue 
So, the experiment was launched, and 
the Wallace were married 

Succes vas almost too much until a 


printing capacity to meet the demand 


Nia ae veloped Thi hnurdie overcome 
the Wallaces consolidated, establishing 
an editorial staff which wa oon devel 


oping its own ideas for articles through 


irc¢ mapvazine 


The busine angie of readership 
are econdary to Virginius Dabne 

tudent and a te re r ire 

' mm ae ial ‘ thi i ! ‘ i I | 
or i ! public significance 

Hi citat of Fellowship ead 
Virgir Dabne dist iisned ed 
tor n t i! ind « ' tructive | k« 

in te the South 

rait ce 1936 of the Rich yd 
Times-Dispatch trenchant editorial 
rite ind cnolart! nist I Dah 
me ' the Pulitzer Prize f en 


grown and Bigelow. After the war he 


7 


torial writing and has served on the 
board of directors of the American 
Society of New spapetr Editors. He has 
twice won the Sigma Delta Chi na 
tional editorial award--in 1948 and 
1952. He is author of “Liberalism in 
the South,’ Below the Potomac 

Dry Messiah: The Life of Bi hop 
Cannon.” 

Dabney, 53, was born in the aca 
demic aura of the University of Vir 
ginia Feb. 8, 1901, the son of Richard 
Heath Dabn« a member of the uni 
versity faculty, and Lily Heth Davis 
Dabney He has done much of his 
writing not far from his father's school 
whe re he received his bac helor of arts 
degree in 1920 and his master’s degree 
in 1921. Yet there is little of the clois 
tered flavor to his writing 

He tried a year of teaching—aca 
demic teaching of French—at the 
Epi copal High School in Alexandria 
Va., and then launched into the scram 


ble for news in undisciplined 


il 
roundings as a reporter for the Rich 
mond News-Leader in 1922. He joined 
the Times Dispatch staff in 1928 and 
became chief editorial writer in 1934 

His editorial writing began at the 
close of a six-month first-hand study 
of Europe under an Oberlaender Trust 
grant. But his chief fund of under 
tanding, he recognized, was that of 
history and sociology of his native 
region. One of his missions was to 
pread that understanding, both 
among Southerners and among those 
other Americans and Europeans whose 
conception of the vast southeastern 
egment of the nation’s life remained 
unenlightened beyond the half-truths 
which a proud, too reticent people 


had allowed to gain currence 


HILE chief editorial writer of 

the Times-Di patch, and since he 
became editor, he has contributed to 
the New York Times. Much of his 
comment has been picked up and re 
circulated on its merits. He has con 
tributed to “The Dictionary of Amer 
ican Biography and the London Econ 
omist. And he is a sought-after | 


turer on ubject pertaining to the 


South. Hi book and numerou na 
tional magazine article have been « 
pressions of his mission to spread the 


ruth in understandable and persua 
} 


e torn 
Dabney and hi vile the former 
Douglas Har: n Chelf, live in Rich 
ond 
The new Honora President of 
! Delta Chi, Roy W. Ho d 
I i] eal has run the gamut f 
‘ rh It newsbo to edit 
d president of one of the rid 


(Turn to page 22) 





Journalism Education 
Inventory Suggested 
At Half-Century Point 


An editor calls on professors to undertake helpful 


research and accept a special responsibility as 


academic keepers of the freedom of the press. 


By IRVING DILLIARD 


OUGHLY speaking the profession 
RR of journalism teaching may be 

said to be a half century old. It 
t Joseph Pulit 
articles for the 


Revieu 


was in 1904 that the fi 
zer wrote hi famou 
North 


said 


American in which he 
Our Republic and its pres: 
will rise or fall together 

If my dates are right. the Unive 
sity of Missou instruction 
in journalism in a 
1908 took 
journalism into its curriculum in 1912 
The University of Wisconsin dat 
its journalism course: about 
1905. I do not mean to overlook Gen 
Robert E. Le proposals for jour 
nalistic training at Wa hington Col 
lege (now Washir and Lee) in 
1869 or Kansas State College’s course 
in practical printing in 1873 or Cor 
nell in journalism 
in 1876-77 or the 


ucation for ournalism at the 


open ad it 
formal school in 


and Columbia University 


from 


gton 


course of lectures 
tematizing of ed 
Uni 
Wharton 
n the early 1890s 
efforts are set out 


versity ) nsylvania’s 
School o 
These 


with 


be vinning 
must be histori 
Richard Terrill Baker 


in his History of the Graduate School 


what | am sure 
cal accuracy by 
of Journalism, one of the volumes it 
the excellent Columbia University bi 
centennial seri tut it does seem to 


me that we ubstantially right if 
teaching a a 


half 


we regard journalism 


protes ximately a cen 
tury 
Now a half century i not a 


span i man oft the 


long 
teaching di 
hand it i 
far from mn incon equential 
Some fields of udy are 


er. Surely it is long en 


cipline ue On the other 
period 
much new 
ugh to justify 


That jou 


stocktaking ane anal j } 


nalism 0 I re engaged more 


taking stock 
work I under 
Even so I know 
interested 
while 


or | 0 yu 
and analyz the 
stand full from 
experience thes are 


in view of the friends, who 


not accepted into academic standing 


are genuinely interested in education 
for careers in journalism 

Many are familiar with Joseph Pu 
letter to Editor Eugene M 
Camp of the Philadelphia Times in 
1888. The great editor and publisher 
of the New York:World wrote 

“Il see no reason why a 
filled by a 
character, could not be 
Of course the highest 
talent o1 capacity 
taught by a professor of 
could the 
of a Hannibal, Caesar or 
parte he 
mii Still 
value 


litzer’s 


chair of 


journalism man of real 


talent and 
made beneficial 
order of could no 
more be 
military 


journalism than 


geniu sona 


taught in military acade 


military academies are of 
chair of jour 


if filled by 
experience. | 


and SO could a 


nalism he made be nef ial 


a man of brains and 
thought 
ject, and think 
though I know it i 


papermen to ridicule it. The 


upon this sub 

well of the idea 
the habit of new 

value of 


the idea would depend upon its exe 


have eriously 


cution.”’ 
The last 


tatement 


Pultize 


value of the 


entence of the 
‘The 
would depend upon its execution” 

that 


nature 


idea 


affords the text for a suggestion 


we inquire together into the 


direction of instruction in 
Teachers of 
know far 
tails than I do 


be beneficial 


and jour 


nalism journalism obvi 
more about the de 
Yet some detachment 
Maybe 
who is not so close to the 
e the outline of the woods a bit 


clearly 


ously 


may mmeone 


trees can 
more 


HE 1888 


chair of journal sm 


Pulitzer concept ol a 
filled by one 
nce been Lipe eded 


man, has long 


by the school or department with a 
a dozen o1 mor 
director 
tightly « 
lectures in the 


faculty rangir 
The 


not a man 


up to 
journalism dean or 
Who give a 
pre ed course of 


ture and history of journ 


A quarter century of editorial cru 
sades with the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
backs up Irving Dilliard’s suggestions. 


of a 


an educational administrator 


general university program but 
who pre 
ides over a separate and generally 
fac ulty whic h 
teadily expanding field of 

This field of study 
Live A 


de nts 


expanding teaches a 
tudy 

twice competi 
unit of it 
within the university. It 


student 


compet Io! tu 
also 
competes for among the 
other 


tendency has 


units at other universitie The 
been to add more pro 
fessional courses in journalism as a 
student both 
and from areas 


othe: 


mean of attracting 
within the university 
gene rally Sé rved by 


tie 


universi 


what to offer in 


HE problem of 
instruction is not a simple one and 


I sympathize with those who must 


work it out in terms of course con 
One 
prepare for the ( 
small daily 


another for foreign 


tent and hours of study tudent 
wants to 


weet kly 
f rship 


ountry 
another for 
spondence, another for ra 


casting, another for editori: 


financial and 
still anothe: 
columnist of tomor 
publisher of the 


feed 


another for 

interpretation 
byline 
mall city ne paper 
so many young reporter! to the 
that 


cub re porters already trained 


large city dailies he wants his 
constitutes a lead and 
taught 


is to s 


desk men 
lines. Thi 
ng much of his 
teacher in hi 


But the large cit 


Ow 4 


pape 
managing 


and certainly the metropolita 
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rial page editor are less interested in nothing of the second filled out and “Collect the signatures of famous 
the professional skills. They want returned, a rather human reaction is people.” 

staff members who care intensely to file them all together and to hope “Collect butterflies.” 

about the mission of journalism and for a day when there will be nothing “Collect pieces of different kinds of 
who have a quired a thorough and else to do exe ept to « heck answers on wood.” 

well-rounded education. They must questionnaires 


nan'\ nave said bef re me have Before I drop the questionnaire I Puzzled still more, I began to skip 







as I 

enon date seep: ip eettenen eth enth aut aid in oem 2 around. Here are a few of the more 
My Wie eal . os than 100 sets of three preference de 

ities im: siti aie received recently from an educational 


ations 
institution which I will identify only ‘e™™ nation 


; - eagtong some question that ought to the extent of saying that it iS “Work where no one can watch 
to he i 


hed and thought about somewhere in the Atlantic coast re 





you 


Are there enough profe sional courses gion. It was presented with a cover 


“Work where only one or two peo 
in journalism? If not. what has been ing letter as part of “a study of the 











ple can watch you Fr 
missed that needed? Are there too preferences of editors The director “Work 


where many people can 
many journalism courses? Would the ©f the project stated that “although 


watch you 


instruction be improved if it were the small amount of data collected in 





tightened up? Would it be possible to the field of journalism looks prom “Travel from place to place har 
comore vriting practice courses of ‘Sing, it is not enough to be of much © vesting crops 
ever: orts into a single cours practical value.” Let me make it clear “Work in a factory 

to allow the student more time in that I am merely telling you what the “Perform in a circus.” 






the arts and attences? Ta what ox director of the project said. I am not 























Wait on people im a night club.” 
ting with approval or indors« 
tent doe professional ournalism in quo P} “oC J 
ra nig lul 
structior educe the opportunity to ment “yp for ¢ ugnt ~ ie ail , 

‘ , 4 'TSOT ne 1 t "tu ) ) 
take advanced courses in literature After reading that “the blank is pole sigh ae dros og 
h . witb. ' } . puts out customers who get rough 
listo! ociology ph lo opny eco 
nomic overnment and physical sci aa ; : I tried out some of these prefe 

“a ' his article is based on the ' 
ence? Are journalism school gradu ence groups a few nights ago on three 





Kappa Tau Alpha lecture deliv 
ered at the 1954 meeting of the 
Association for Education in 
Journalism at the University of 
New Mexico in Albuquerque. 


ates as well educated as they are well educated men. One is a Ph.D. from 


Johns Hopkins. One an A.B. from 
Drake. One a life long public school 





trained? 







I do not mean to answer these ques 





tions and I ask you not to read an administrator with both bachelor and 



















swers into them for me. In fact I con law degrees. Ages range from 25 to 

fess honestly that I do not know fo1 87. All thought this questionnaire must 
tain wnat ly é swe! WO 4 I ( ‘ « > “ ke SSiéi 

certa hat n in uld be i actually the product of more than ten be a joke of some kind—a colossal 














you put my own question to me yeal of fairly intensive research I poe of leg pulling 

Now I is turn | the second opened up the first page of the foun I am keeping my views in a state 
< of the «uegescti ( ‘ nes ‘ . ‘ 
aspect of the suggestior for a half page closely printed questionnair f suspension until I have had an op 
century point inventory of the profes Again I was impressed by the first Portunity to hear what others think 
ional teaching of journalism, to a paragraph Thus far I have not filled in the cir 
field that is related to instruction “This blank is used for obtaining Cles to indicate my preferences of 

s blank i if 






namely, research in journalism. About , record of your preferences, It i most and least 
research in journalism I know even 
le than I know about the field of 


instruction 


I ao nave a kind ot vrass root 







not a test. There are no answers 







which are right or wrong for every 


tionnaire research in journalism, 


|‘ I were asked to comment on ques 
one. An answer is right if it is true 
I 


for you. Please follow the direction would say that from my standpoint 







contact with research in journalism carefully. Your answers will be kept it moves in the wrong direction. That 
As an editor I frequently receive strictly confidential’ j it asks me for information when 
questionnaires from teachers of jour So far. verv good. This looked like what I want to do is to learn from it 
nalism or graduate students in jour a questionnaire I could answer with As I see it, research should be the 


nalisn The r que tionnaires are in 








, rs ' ' , 
enjoyment some evening as I rode researchers’ means for informing me 


variably part of a research project in ather than a device whereby they 


home on the bus after a hard day at 
























journalism, often at the graduate level the office vet me ‘to inform them 

Now I do not mean to question r« Then I began to sample the small Let me make this clear by a few 
search by mean of the printed or type groups of three tatement a example An increasingly important 
mimeographed questionnaire Dean arranged as to determine which I question in the free United States 
Earl English of the University of Mi would most like to do and which I is the question of church and state 
ouri has presented ably the case for vould least like to do. The first read 'elations. Some newspapers print the 
the questionnaire interview in the — ag follow news on this question just like they 
Nafziger-Wilkerson collection of ¢ print other news. Some print almost 
ays on irnalism research. More _ intromuce a stranger to people at no church-state issue news. A few 
over I should like to take this occa [a newspapers comment on the question 
ion to a lb tors ene or ! ee! introduce a stranger to people at in frank editorials in a spirit ot open 
ing inattention to perhaps as many a a small party ; discussion, Some have clear-cut opin 
a dozen questionnalre in tne last Let someone else make the mtro on Many others never! have an edi 
eighteen months or o. I have not duction torial on thi ubje ct. Many avoid the 
meant t gnore these earnest querie This puzzled me. Then I read the theme as if by avoidance it would 
3ut when the fifth and ixth question econd group ol three preference cease to exist 
naire ertake the third and fourth statements as to which I would most I would like very much to read a 
before ou can get tne first, to ay like to do and least like to do tudy by a research group in jour 
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nalisr cr A lid iniorm me a to 
now the Line pr handle thi 
trul mportant e. I would like to 
kre I ‘ paper apply 
thrive Tres pre j antes ol the Fis t 
Lmendment t nu rk another of 
the F t Amendment freat guaran 
tee that of sep tion of church and 
state. The wa t know this is to read 
the newspape hen the problem i 
n the nev The niormation hould 
core m my pinior from the new 
and editor } columl of the pape! 
thermselve and not in questionnaire 


repli from edit and publishers 
that may or! t reflect what the 
papel ctuall qo and say 

S you a know, the Supreme 
A Court last May handed down a 
momentous decision in the public 
school egregatior case It wa the 
subject of widespread editorial dis 
cussion in newspaper I know one 
large daily which hailed the decision 


as an act of great 
ship. Its approval wa oO 
that the reader vho 
that day 
that this ne 


judn al statesman 
generou 
became a sub 
have assumed 


scribe must 


paper had long advocat 


ed the elimination of racial division in 
public schools. Certainly the editorial 
read in that spirit. Yet if that news 
paper ever had one ingle editorial 
helping pave the vay for the anti 


segregation decision, if it ever in any 


way encouraged any official anywhere 
to stand against discrimination in ed 
ucation, I do not know of it 

I would like to know 
thi kind of editorial 
cover-up there is in the 
Such 


interest 


how mue h of 
fakery 


dis ussion of 


and 
important | u‘ research in 


journalism would me in 
tensely 


Unles 
Supreme Court nev 


United States 
with 


Iam mistaken 
the ex 
few cases, is 


the 


ception of a relatively 


poorly covered ove! years and 


even commented on in 


Yet it is in these 


more poorly 


editorial colum: 


that the basi 


case rights of Ameri 
can citizens are either bulwarked or 
nibbled awa Back in 1929 George 
Russell Bauer wrote a thesis at the 


University of Wi “The Edi 


consin on 


torial Attitude of Representative 
American Newspapers in Regard to 
Socially Significant Decisions of the 
United State Supreme Court.” | 


would re ad enue rly a careful analysi 


of how Supreme Court news and com 
ment have 


been carried or ignored by 


the pre i i whole in the subse 
quent quarter century. Surely we 


need such studi concerning basic 


information about our liberties 


more 
than we need analyses of the pro 
and cons of t pe faces tor headlines' 
And I do not di parage the impor 


tance ol! the 
We are 


the hest pre in the world 


graphic art in ayving so 
ing that we have 
and thi 


fortunately 


iond ol ay 


tatement ot course 


trus Sut that not saying it 


i a 
good as it could be ( t should be 
Almost the entire pre dozed last 
ummer when Congre passed and 


Pre ident Ei ennowe!l 


bill in the history of the 


igned the first 
Ur ited State 
vith the fed 


to require registration 


eral government of certain printing 


presses and printing equipment. Spon 
Idaho, the 
‘istration Act, which 
last July 29 re 
tration of all 


equipment of any 


ored by the senator 
Welker Pre te 


Was signed 


irom 
into law 
quires the regi printing 

organization o! 
ubversive by the 


group listed a 


attorne 
It j 


any Way any 


y general 


not nece ary to 


upport 


ubversive organization 


or its misuse of a printing press in 


order to oppose the dangerous prece 
dent set in the Welker Act. Registra 
tion of printing presse is too close 
to licensing of printing presses. Yet 


this measure slipped through th 
Senate without debate and 
little if any notice. Then it passed the 
House July 19 without debate 
When I about it, I 
an editorial which called on President 
Eisenhower to veto the bill. Pub 
de layed a day or so be 
other 
business in the 


on June 1 


also 


found out wrote 


lication wa 


cause of many editorials on 


congressional closing 


days of the session 
I decided then to check with the 
Associated Pres in Washington to 


find out the status of the bill. On that 


date, August 7, I received this reply 
from the AP Washington bureau 
“Now find that Welker bill was signed 
July 29. Will have story shortly.” 
That afternoon there came over the 


wires a the July 29 signing 


for the Sunday papers of August 8 


sto! y on 


| THEN asked the United Press to 
check to see whether it had done 
any better and was told in effect that 


I might add it to the department of 


red faces 
Doubtless 
& Publisher S 


which called for a 


Editor 


editorial 


some of you read 
excellent 
veto by President 
Actually the bill had 
the Editor & Pub 


in circulation 


Eisenhowe1 
been signed before 
lisher 

The best 


the number of 


issue Wa 


one way to keep down 
in the 


to give them pub 


hoc king lap 
handling of news is 


licity and that i why I 


am telling a 
few facts. How many other serious 
lapses are there in the course of a 
year? How many times do the wire 
services resort to the use of deroga 
tory terms such as “talkathon” and 
‘talkfest when they hould say ex 





actly what the senatorial debators are 
doing when they hold the floor. I 
would be most interested in reading 


study by a teacher of 
J the 
the press associations. As an editorial 
writer I would be 
much I 
when | 


a documented 


journalism on hortcoming of 


grateful to know 
need to be on guard 


hov 
rely on the wire service di 
patche 

Ralph D. Casey of the University 
ol Minnesota 
twenty 


blazed a research trail 
five with his thesis 
at the U Wisconsin or 
Propaganda Techniques in the 1928 
Presidential Campaign.” It is a trail 
that has little followed. If 


ever there was opportunity as well as 


years ago 


niversity of 


been too 


need for journalism research it wa 


for an inventory of the role of the 
pres in the 1952 presidential cam 
paign Yet we all know how little 


has done by 
the 


presentation 


been professional re 


earchers into measurement of 


The 


highly-respected 


new impetus was 
given by reporters 


? 
roscoe 


and commentators such as 
Drummond then of the Christian Sci 
Monitor, now of the New York 
Herald editorials in Ed 
itor & Publisher, and by the noted 
broadcaster Eric Severeid by the 
apparent facts themselves the 
November, 1952, convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi at Denver. Yet for 


part the subject was avoided as if it 


ence 


Tribu ne by 


and by 
the most 


were the plague 

PINION magazines, such as the 
New Republic, the Progressive 
and Frontier, presented some 
checks. Greatly to his Sidney 
Kobre of Florida State University at 
Tallahassee, made a thirty 
of the thirty in his 
tate for the month before the election 


The 


spot 


credit 


study of 
four seven dailies 
results of his study appeared in 
the Quarterly Spring 
1953, issue, under the heading: “How 
the Florida Dailies Handled the 1952 
Presidential Campaign.” Charles E 
Higbie of the University of Wisconsin 
saw the 


Journalism 


study for 
what oth 


similar 
his state and he undertook 


need for a 


ers said was “not feasibl His find 
ng under the heading Wisconsin 
Dailies in the 1952 Campaign: Space 


vs. Display” appeared in the Jou 
nalism Quarterly, Winter, 1954, issuc 
I have just talked with Nathan Blum 


berg of the University of Nebraska 
and am pleased to know that hi 
study of thirty-five newspapers in 
the 1952 campaign is being published 


by the University of Nebraska Press 
(Dr Blumberg’s book “One Party 
Press?” is reviewed by Dick Fitz 


patrick on page 21.) 
Think of 


(Turn to page 15) 


what it would mear 
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Can U. S. Be the Victim 


Of Its Own Sales Gods 
In Bid for Men's Minds? 


Propaganda is defined as an instrument of 
national policy that often is chiefly in need of 








© word i more beguiling to 


many writers about propaganda 
than the verb “sell Its 


ance in bo« k o!r 


appeal 
article attacking o! 


defending American propaganda iS as 


nevitable a: peace and prosperity 
in a campaign peech Or. more to the 
point, as certain a the battle for 


men’s minds’ in a propagandist’s te 


timony betore the ways and means 
committec oO! assuming the psy 
chological offensive” in a statement 
by a member of the State Depart 
ment’s New Team 

The notion that propaganda is a 
synonym for a straight sale message 


comes trippingly to the 
American mind. Fo 


and salv world gone awry 


we look hopefully to Madison Avenue 


sale con 
sciou guidance 


ation In a 


Dale Carnegie courses, and the fou 
color cente! spread 

We may be the victims of our god 
Many communication spec ialist ap 


tonished 
(as pondered by 
“Why Can't Thi 
Sell Itself to the 


and dismayed when 
Edward Hymoff in 
Nation ol Sal men 


Millions in Asia? 


pear a 


in the Octobe QI ILL) those we want 
as allies appeal unmoved by our 
merchandising efforts. Our profession 


al pride hurt 
Why A’ ¢ ask isn t the 


(democras 


product’ 
America anti-commu 


nism) going over? Sure! there is 
wrong with the 


Not 


enougn money being 


omething promotion 


mmick 
Not 


mec hani m 
Not 


enough of the native 


enougn £1 


pent 


how being 
These it 1 rea 


gredient ol tne ucce ul com 


municatior establishment and the 
high pt ered ca pa I The yn ike 
the average cor ime usnh ae n to 
the corne to bu ret nere we tand 
relativel onel ! the corne! 
tocked th enough anti-« munis! 
ior eve body ind where have the 
customers gone 

Therefore, get ne chief for the 
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the establishment of an unfaltering purpose. 


By WILLIAM R. YOUNG 


Voice of America 
rumored 
club); put the ervices in 
(take them out of) the State Depart 
ment 


(former director 


are to be forming a private 


information 


educate (ignore) the Congr 


add to (do away with) existing inte: 


departmental coordination boards 


hire more (fewer) journalists (social 


scientists, account executives, public 


relations men) 


We are sure of the purpose of it 
all—to sell. So the search for the 


sure-fire tec hnique the right combina 
tion of skills and mediums, and most 
the 


goes relentlessly 


important correct potpourri ol 


things to say if grop 
ingly, forward 
ed, the mechanism can sell the world 


on America 


Once prope rly adjust 


others can be made to 


love us 


| yore it be that many of us are 
mistaking means for ends? Do we 
err in thinking that one possible aim 
the 


sential goal of propaganda’? 


only or e 
Further 
though 


‘selling America,” is 


we argue about propaganda a: 
it were a thing apart. It i 
nt) 
contact 


something 
which does (or does 


make 


go over, get 
Through it 


across 


grace, we either win or lose “the bat 
tle for men’s minds 

Because the communist message 
obviously goes over in many ke 
areas, we readily attribute the succes 


to whatever appears to be missing mo 


mentarily from 
forts 


money 


our propaganda ef 
The opposition must spend more 
hire more propagandists, stay 
language 
and dish out 
talk 
But all peripheral 
concerns First 
thing in itself, It 


an instrument of national political 


on the air longer in more 
publish more pamphlet 
a more appealing line of 

All true perhaps 
to certain central 
propaganda l not a 
military or economic policy. Its po 


ible goals are therefore numberle 


And 


determined by 


none of them can be 


properly 


propagandi t 
theory 


opt rat 


gy on the that what 


good 
































Experience in psychological warfare 
research qualifies William R. Young to 
comment on the American approach. 


propaganda is good national 


Nor can 


ical 


poli y 
you “assume the psycholog 
offensive’ imply by cussing the 
with more vigor and fre 
reorganizing the VOA for the 


the 


communists 
que ncy 
umpteenth time, or increasing 
number of USIA field personnel 

Second, the 


between policy and the implementa 


failure to distinguish 


tion of policy is peculiarly characte: 


istic of those who believe the mission 
is to sell. Would anti-colonialism bs 
effective propaganda in Asia, the Nea: 
East and Africa? Would it, in other 
words help to sel] some people the 
idea that Americans are nice folks 
after all? Journalists and other com 
munications spec ialists can see, and it 
is not news to anyone, that the sub 
ject peoples are rushing to buy anti 


coloniali m 
‘the battle for 


conceiving ol 


Sut you do not win 


men’s minds” by anti 


colonialism as a “gimmick.” You also 


should be ready to help kick out a 
dominating power and aid in instal 
ling native rule. That is a question 


of national policy 
What 

that 

of directors to 


not of p! opaganda 


formulas Lothers many sale 


men i policy is for the board 


The 
the American people ex 


decide board in 


this case i: 


pressing their will through the Con 
gress and the Chief Executive 
HERE is no mandate frorn the ele« 


torate, regrettable as some may find 


it, for our government to use its pow 


rebelling 
poli y may 
not the 


ot propagand! t to set or 


el in direct assistance to 
Such a 


but it is 


i olonial pe ple 


make ens¢ 


plac c 
guide the 


course. Their role is to implement 
policy through communication that 
and nothing more 
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Mention may be 


rent 


made of other cu 
which influence 
but which, 
less, are not matters for propagandists 


Issues propa 


ganda content neverthe 
to rule upon 


What, for 


Communism? 


instance, are we against? 


Russian imperialism? 
International communist imperialsm? 
And are we 


Some look askance at Tito 


what and whom for? 


because he 
doesn't bear a close enough 
blance to a Taft Republican 


would 


reset 
Othe: 
lustily if we benched 
Rhee, because he 
enough like an ADA Democrat 


In between are 


cheer 


Syngman isn t 


sritish socialists 
Spanish Falangists, and the enduring 
Latin American caudillo, whatever his 


name 

It is the policy makers, the elec 
torate and their representatives, who 
must make the decisions. It is the 


propagandists’ mission, in cooperation 
with other policy instruments, to voice 
the decisions in such a way as to help 


produce the effects desired 


URING and following World War 


Il, many propagandists com 
plained bitterly that the unconditional 
surrender formula put a crimp in their 
activities. Commenting on this in his 
comprehensive and authoritative book 
on Sykewar against Germany, Daniel 
Lernet 

“This 
petulant naivete which is character 
istic of 


dist 


noted 


criticism seems to express a 


many professional propagan 


namely, that policy should be 


formed mainly with reference to the 
requirements of their propaganda 
This puts the cart before the horse, 
and swings the horse by the tail. In 


the normal course of political activity 

propaganda is the 

not the revers¢ 
Another 


many 


servant of policy 


favorite suggestion of 


who desire to streamline our 


propaganda vehicles is the proposal to 


employ an increased number of 


news 


and advertising men on a short-term 


enlistment basi 

By all mean let us engage the 
best brains that can be induced to 
serve. But as for advertising men, 
more than once it has been shown 


that domestic 
bers of thi 
tal blooper 


uccesses can lead mem 
fraternity into monumen 

The 
market 


often 


abroad lessons 


learned on the American 
not the 
assumed to be 
socko copy the 
the flashy 


distanced more than once by the back 


are 
they 
The masters of the 
finished and 
illustration have been out 


iniversals are so 


layout 


alley hand presses of the communists 
Political warfare bears only the most 
resemblance to 


superficial product 


competition 


The grand gaucherie, was the “sell 
America” campaign in the early 
period of the cold war. What was 
America in the sales-oriented mind? 


Look at us 


plored 


the propaganda “ads” im 
automobiles galore, stuffed ice 
boxes, two-bedroom homes graced by 
Get 
Mrs 
and their happy kiddies 
The this pictur: 
with life in other lands, plus the sheer 


every possible comfort aboard 
Keep up with M: 
healthy 


cruel 


and Jones 


contrast of 
incomprehensibility of the message to 


evoked 


mystification. In the 


millions of persons only re 


sentment and 
meantime, the communists spoke of a 
couple of acres of land and a living 
These that 


possible of attainment and more « 


wage were goals seemed 
sential to survival than a quick freeze 
unit 

This discovery made, the ery aros¢ 
for American propaganda to whoop it 
up for the redistribution of someone 
else’s land and profits, since that wa 
effective copy 
sibility that a swing to this approach 
might call for a fair amount of policy 
consideration. It 
think we have learned from this le 
Yet there are 
to turn the ad men loose, apparently 
with no other thought than that they 
know how to sell. 


Unnoticed was the pos 


would be nice to 


son voices calling anew 


As for newsmen, what is the prin 


cipal reason advanced for hiring 
them? Simply that they will be the 
first to recognize a good angle and 
be the most adept in exploiting it 
quickly 

No doubt this is so. But, as pre 
viously suggested, many of these 


“good angles” are contrary to policy 
or in the absence of policy, can be 
exploited only by 


creating policy 


through propaganda statements. To 
repeat, that is not the way the game 


The 


the moment do not always match the 


can be played opportunities of 


requirements of the long haul 


PERCEPTIVE 


newsman 1S 


imaginative 
little 
likely to suffer real frustrations under 
such limitations 


more than a 


The restrictions, and 
they are necessary, have cost our prop 
aganda agencies some of their top tal 
ent, (It might be remarked also that 
recruitment and staff stability are not 
helped by 
reckless 


careless investigations, 


the look 


down the nose that propagandists re 


charges and long 


ceive from some of their former news 
Items 


of the 


proposal 


or city associates 


the 
enlistment 


room such 


as these lie at root short 


term few are 
willing to be tagged as career prop 


The 


well as dollars can be heavy.) 


agandists price in prestige as 





Though Moscow’s team works 
under even greater personal limita 
tion from an efficiency expert's 


standpoint the setup has distinct ad 
The 


ulus can be rapid; all mediums react 


vantages response to any stim 


one. There is no problem of co 
ordination in the Cominform. In 
policy formation, there is no Congres 


little 


or no wrangling in a cabinet meeting 


sional reaction to be considered 


no conflict of domestic interests or in 
terests of allied powers to be weighed 


BY let us trust there is none among 
us whose admiration for commu 
nist efficiency in this respect, or whose 
concern about our own relative weal 

lead 


the essential differences 


ness, would him to overlook 
between the 
under 
And 
these, not just red tape and lack of 


imagination in 


governmental arrangements 


which the two systems function 


upper echelons, are 


basic sources of many a frustration 


on America’s propaganda 
Also, at the 

the 

communism has a crucially 


firing line 
heart of the matter 
fact that 
important 
This is the 
ded 


icated, disciplined minority sure of its 


there is fundamental 


weapon at its command 


whole communist apparatus—a 


goals and organized to them 
To this 
elite 


more than a product to be 


attain 
professional revolutionary 


communism is much, much 
bought 
idea to 
be propagandized, conspired, agitated 


and warred into existence 


or sold; more even than an 


Theirs is a form of dedication and 
unending the that 


leads serious students of communism 


service to cause 


and former party members to equate 


the believers’ intoxication with re 
ligious fervor. They are armed with 
the patience and fortitude of those 


certain that they sail with the great 
tide of They 
finitely adaptable to the circumstances 
of the they 
ceasingly toward the one big chance 
Their labor is not likely to be seriou 


history are men in 


moment as work un 


ly impeded by news or ad men on a 
the 


sabattical leave from city desk 
and Madison Avenue 

Under these circumstances, we need 
to be more realistic about what prop 
such and cannot ac 
Let’s put “the battle for 
men’s minds” back into the total pic 
ture of the facts 


influencing 


aganda as can 


( omplish 
and 


major forces 


international develop 
ments and national policy. Let's ex 
pend less energy tinkering with the 
propaganda mechanism and _ instead 
devote more thought to where we are 
or ought to be, headed. Given an un 
faltering national purpose, the prop 
aganda mechanism will prove relative 


ly self-adjustable 
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Electronic Journalism 
Vs. the Printing Press 


(Continued from 


difference between what the reading 
eye and the listening ear will accept 
even when both are connected to the 


same brain, And pe rhaps we of broad 
fault for not having 


coached 
best of politi 


casting are at 


studied enough and been 


enough to translate the 


cal-intellectual columr into broad 
cast tern Here I think the advan 
tage rest with newspaper! and it is 
up to ] to catch up to the extent 
possible within ou round rules 
about the peech as a 


B‘" what 
matter of vital record” 


think the terms are reversed 
bigge 


full transcripts of 


He re I 
Only the 
apers 


give 


t metropolitan news] 


important peeches 


And a verbatim transcript, the day 
alte! can look dull, whereas radio 
and tele on have the inestimable 
advantage of being instantaneous 


with the real event If the speaker is 


to be cheered or booed o1 hot at, if 
he is t ay something tremendous 
or put hi foot into a terrible mess 
the audience is there waiting for it 
to happen 

As with the speech, so with the 
panel, so with the discussion, undet 


the ey 

rophone 
ble the 
rough 
the benefit of a 


of citizens, are to me 


and ears of camera and mic 
The debate the 
critical 


round ta 


and sometimes 


very 
quizzing of public figures for 
nationwide audience 
among the most 
the 
Lincoln-Doug 


America 


significant of Improvement on 
town hall meetings, the 
las debates of an 


extende d 


eal lier 


wonderfully brought up 


to-dats and made available to all 
The daily newspaper has been astute 

and generou enough to make its 
best reporter available to take part 


in the nterrogatior 


proce The col 


laborative quality of our mediums 
here at its most impressive. In 
general, broadcasting has furnished 
the electroni the forum and the 
arrangement and pre journalism 
has pro. ided most of the point pene 
tration and »ite We have till fur 
ther and better to go here, hand in 
hand 

Alongs bout here thers rise a 
basic question can a broadcaster 


proper! itilize the great opinion 


molding powe! or that new 
editorial? At 
and should. In 


we made the first network 


paper 
CBS we 
August 


attempt at 


institutior the 
think he can 

it, and I happened to be the editori 
alize My 


omething 


yyect Wa 
ibject 
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deeply important to electronic jour 


nalism. It was the right of the radio 
microphone and television camera to 
have equal access to an event with 
the other tools of journalism—in this 
their right to 
the reporter’s notebook into the hear 
ings of the Watkins Select Committee 


of the Senate that was sitting on the 


particular follow 


case 


matter of possible censure for Sen 
ator McCarthy 
I shan't repeat my arguments here 


Because broadcasting is properly com 


mitted to “fairness and balance in 
controversial is 
Harold R. Me 
Our 


view did not prevail with the com 


the presentation ol 
sues, we invited Judge 


dina to present a contrary view 


mittee, so radio and television were 
barred. I strongly regret this Sut 
this regret is independent of what 


eemed to be the successful innova 


tion of what we called the CBS Edi 
torial, and to which from time to 
time we are going to return 


So we 
technique 


are borrowing from news 
here. Can new: 


spoke ol 


proposition 


paper 


papers borrow from us? I 


the fairness and balance 
to which 


This is a 


it needs 


broadcasting is committed 


bulky administer 
discretion head 
the thor 


oughly good. I think some newspapers 


thing to 
and causes 


aches, but on whole it is 


could properly imitate it with more 
proposition of “bal 


In New York, the Her 
ald Tribune did just that during the 


attention to the 


ane ed Space 


recent political campaign having 


series of article from 


published a 
various authors reviewing the achievs 


ments of the Eisenhower administra 


tion, it followed up with equal 
dey sted to the 


statement 


space 
Democratic counte! 


This is no absolute nov 


elty, of course—since the New York 
Daily News had earlier established 
it Jattle Page’’—but it was more 
of a novelty than perhaps it should 


have hee n 


| DON’T see how “fairne: can ever 
be measured precisely. But it can 
be felt 


Where the public feels a pr 


organ to be unfair, it doesn’t much 


matter whether the publisher agrees 
or not; public opinion will judge him 
If it 
ly 


good tor 


judges him unfair, this is scarce 


the long range prosperity 
of our business or the long range ef 
fectiveness of our profession 

Let us think 


event as the 


now tor a moment ol 


happen—whether 
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planned or accidental. The television 
invention of enormous 
but it still 
some super-gadget yet to be invented 
to the outbreak of the 
or catch the moment the freight 
the rock. And the light-trav 
eling reporters of press and radio, I 
there 
slower-following television 
the future, I think, 
make the reporter tell his stories bet 
ter. If so 
best in 


camera 1S an 


importance here, needs 
It cannot get 
fire 
er hits 
suppose, will always get first 
But the 
camera will in 
here is competition at its 


raising standards of profes 


ional service 


HERE is 
vision camera cannot do: it cannot 
the halls of 
waiting for something to happen. A 


something else the tele 


it in Congress all day 


Wire service repor‘te! can, and does 


He listens to a 
quential 


thousand inconse 
the sake of the 
national importance 


things for 
two or three of 


Te levision admires and envies and 


o far cannot emulate—not without 
solemnly and extravagantly recording 
everything and then throwing 99 per 
cent of it away 

Senator at the 


close of the Army-McCarthy hearings, 


Mundt’s observation, 


that it had been a good thing to have 
had television to chaperone the press, 
was perhaps a good remark. Yet those 
hearings were a major demonstra 
much a television camera 
editor. If a tele 
infallible, it is also 


Some day, it may 


tion of how 
needs a competent 
Vision Camera 18 

non-discriminating 
not be too much to hope that the dis 
the trained human re 
porte better added to the 
cold infallibility of the machine—and 


crimination ol 


can he 


ice versa—for on-the-spot coverage 
When that day comes, we will ce 
tainly have had a wedding of two 


eparate branches of journalism that 


will make a human record by whi h 
mankind, let us all pray, can guide 
himself more wisely than he has been 


able to in the past Current events 


are not history, and current events 


are not wisdom, and even a deep and 


exhaustive knowledge of current 


events does not make a philosopher 
but, it helps. Events are the raw mate 
rials of even the most rarefied and 
delicate thought. Philosophers and 


intellectuals may, and often do, look 
down on us—but they're there be 
CauUunet we re here 

So much for this brief assessment 


of our differences and similarities 


We heat 


ligation 


a great deal about the ob 
of journalists, publishers and 
editor It is right that we should, But 
there is one obligation that is not as 
much discussed a 


I want to ay a 


most of the others 
brief 


obligation 


word about it, 


because it is an equally 
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imperative on bot branche of our 
prolessior nd another thing that 
unite j 

Wh \é 1o pre ent purpose: the 
structural nad economi difference 


between our mediums may distinguish 


the one trom the other the distin« 
tion result ol n differences of 
degree and of mechanic The end re« 
ult is the same: the obligation is a 


urgent for botl And it an obliga 
tion which we hould identify out 
loud, without shame 

The obligation I am talking about 
is the obligation to make money whils 
serving thre natior and the public 
with our particular skills. There are 
some very handsome profit-and-lo: 
statement in thi business-industry 


there are 
Actu 
to be profit 


prolession-art of our and 
rather 
ally, the 


able is just as « 


some appalling on too 
»bligation on us 


ommanding as the 


obligation to be fair and truthful 
Without this oil, the lamps go out 
Without profit the free press is no 
longer free 

jut the obligation to be profitable 
does not lie primarily on the shoul 


ders of the 
ability 
ing 


nusine 


office. The profit 
of a publishing or broadcast 
straight 
the 


power! of 


enterprise must stem 


from the freewheeling 
and the 


the creative the 


range 
courage innovating 

editorial, depart 
ments. When an organization is young 
daily strug 
and the 
When an 
middle 
much of it success 
taken for granted, the 


daily 


everyone 18 aware f the 


gie to survive and grow 


importance of hi part in it 


organization enters it years 


with already 
need for thi 
struggle becomes much less ap 
parent to the younger 


To help thi 


tion ke ep alert 


men and 


women econd genera 


and inventive is one 


of the most difficult problems any of 


us face, but face it and solve it we 

must 

| REFER to our activity, not as a 
business but as a business-art 

This it assured! Some of our art 


may be bad art, but it’s art. And in 
domains like our where art and 
money collide omebod, l alway 

losing hi temper. It inevitable sut 


neither art nor money can be elimi 
nated, Without the art, there is no en 
terprise at all, and without profitabil 


ity you have onl two 


alternatives 


bankruptey or ibsidy—the latter just 


“us deadly i! ii oOunge and dynamic 
society, as the torme! 

It is wrong, and stupid, to decry 
or apologize in the lightest degree 
for the profit motive. What we have 


to do instead, with the full benefit of 


the profit motive, is to become more 


experimental more and more bold 


We can't be 
without be ing bold we can t progres 


We in 


bold without 


bi oadca 


ting enjoy one eno! 
mou and almost unfair advantags 
The technology of our industry-art 


young and dizzyingly 
that is al 


the 


vigorou 
We have a 


most 


wilt 
ricnne here 
embarrassing In contract 
technology of pre journalism ha 


moved at a pace for which the politest 


word j tately. Gutenberg invented 
movable types Hoe the pertecting 
press and Mergenthaler the linotype 
and then everybody rested, for Cre 
ation was accomplished. Only within 
the last couple of years has there 
been a new interesting stir in the 
technology of the graphic art 


S a result ol 


broadcasting 


this 


feels an 


advantage 
unusual 
freedom of format. But the newspaper 
feels format. I 
am using this word not just to describe 
styles of type 
the way 


a heavy restriction on 


sizes and 
broadest 


but in its 


sense of things get 


presented. In broadcasting, our tech 
nology and our public alike encour 
age us to experiment with format 


but 
public 


week 


men 


not once a decade once a 


Our affair 


respond to this challenge with great 


news and 


variety; there is no penalty for a 


failure here beyond a momentary 
yawp 

Sut thus far, if a newspaper experi 
ments with format, it does so at its 
peril—or so it believes. A great news 
paper, having arrived at its mode 


lowly and painfully over a period of 
years, would feel it was hazarding its 
very existence if it tampered with the 
Believe me, I have no bright 


the New York 


could, to its greater profit and advan 


formula 


ideas for how Times 


tage, present its great budget of news 
And if I had 
certainly be smart of me to keep quiet 
about it. But has the last 
spoken on the very best way to offer 


the hi 


in a new way it would 


word been 
and vesterday 
to America? I do not think so 

For all sakes, I hope the 


ol experimentation is 


tory of today 


oul spirit 

going to wax 

mightily in both branches of our bu 

ness-industry-profession-art 

Great things will still come of it if 

that is so 
Since ] 


these observation 


comments on oul! 


began 
with some 
faults 
them 


common 
right if I 


comment on 


maybe it is all end 


with a brief what 
might be 
Think, if 


night 


one of our common virtues 


you will, of last election 


It was a hair-raising experience 


I am not forgetting some of the close 


races or even reversals of the 
the number: 
photo finishes the 


tand For 


past 
diversity of 
1954 


time in 


but in and 


election ot 
the 


first 


unique 








this century it looked as if democracy, 


just couldn’t make up its mind about 
vho wa in and who was out and 
even Univac was led into a wilder 


ne S The VoIce 
voice of God 
mighty 


of the people is the 
but Judgment Day was 
late in coming 

What I want to focu phy 


ical picture of that night and morn 


on is the 


ing, in newspaper and broadcasting 
offices. It is a vastly impressive spec 
tacle, this gathering of the franchises 


thi attempt to take the 


blood pressure of 42 million people all 


political 


at once. Every communication medi 


um large o! small, becomes part of 


a huge, voluntary nationwide inte1 


lock of 
te le 


newspapers, of radio and 


vision stations, of networks ol 


the great wire services, of the colos 


sal grid of the telephone and tel 
graph system 


gut that is not the most remarkable 


thing about it. The most remarkable 
thing is what the public does. Put 
ting aside all other considerations, the 
public glues its eye and ears to 
newspapers, loudspeakers and _ tele 
vision tubes; seeing everything, hea 


ing everything and—heaven help us 
all—believing everything. The picture 
of the United States on election night 
is the picture of a mammoth democ 
the 


utterly 


racy world’s greatest political 


utterly 
medium of 


entity absorbed, and 


confident in every com 


munication it possesses 
So perhaps we have some good 


after all. If so the least 
of these might be that we give Amer 


points not 


ica its daily consciousness of being 


a nation. If it weren't for us, private 


individuals all, and private busi 
nesses all, America would not know 
where it stood or what it felt. This 


stands out dramatically on a 


like 


must 


fact 
night when the 
has done 
away; when delay 


November 2, is al 


election night 


nation know what it 
know right 
like that of 


most intolerable 


and 


even 


LECTION night merely focuses the 


need: America must know all of 


thinks 
with a total absence of national com 


the time what it One week 


munication—can you imagine it? Can 


anyone imagine the consequences 


But this need is what we fulfill 
| am far from saying we are i per 
fect mirror, or even alway i very 


well polished one, but when the na 


tion holds us up to its countenance: 
and looks it sees something that a 
reasonable facsimile of itself. Some 
times it doesn’t like what it se« and 
then it blames the mirror: but if this 
mirror were suddenly shattered, the 


] 


national countenance imultaneously 


we uld disappe al 
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ad Weekly Register, the importance ot 
Inventory of Journalism which the social historians have 
known for a long time. John Bakeless 


Education Is Suggested and Gregory Mason of New York 


University, O. C. Riegel of Washing 





(Continual tuam page 10) ton and Lee Vernon M« Kenzie of 

the University of Washington, Fred S 
to have a volume of forty-eight stud Siebert- and Wilbur Schramm of the 
ie one for each state in the Union University of Illinois, Walter S. Camp 
on the performance of the press in bell and Fayette Copeland of the Uni 
the 1952 presidential campaign. Think versity of Oklahoma, Curtis McDou 


of how widely it would be read. how gall of Northwestern University, and 


dely referred to and quoted. Think Edward N. Doan formerly of the Uni 
of how much favorable attention such versity of Wisconsin are among the 
a volume would have attracted to the other teachers of journalism who 
professional teache1 f journalism have increased the standing of the 
who might have joined hands to make 


prolession by worth-while books 
it possible 


pe of these books, let me point 
out, have been of general interest, 
uch as Edward Doan’s excellent biog 
raphy of the first LaFollette, Wilbur 
Schramm’s Wind Wagon Smith and 
Other Stories, and Stanley Vestal’s 


books on regions and rivers 


How good are the public opinion 
poll ’ Are they really as accurate as 
they represent themselves? Are they 
primarily commercial enterprises and 
if so, do they play down their fail 
ures and build up their “successes”? 
Is it a good idea to hold elections in 
advance in effect through poll ? Is it I do not attempt an exhaustive list 
possible that an inaccurate poll in a 
close campaign might actually cause a 
tipping of the scales to what would 
have been the losing side had there not 
been a poll? Are the polls helpful 
to democracy? Or are they a dis 


and so do not actually omit any other 
work of value by a journalism teach 





er, Yet my general impression 1s that 
Ralph D. Casey of the University of aside from textbooks and collections 
Minnesota blazed a research trail with of readings and manuals of one kind 


his thesis on propaganda techniques. or another intended for class use and 
service? I would like to read much all 


that implies, my list will come 
more on this subject than I have 


among some twenty-three books that closer to covering the field than I wish 


been able to find so far Dean Mott has either written or edit it did 
Has there ever been a thorough ed. James E. Pollard of Ohio State Obviously the teachers cannot write 
competent, scholarly appraisal of the University has made a truly signifi books of journalistic recollections 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism? Are cant contribution to the literature of 


uch as those by Oswald Garrison 
the new paper awards as sound over 


the presidency in his Presidents and Villard, Irvin S. Cobb, Robert J 
the years as the awards in biography, the Press. John Tebbel of New York Casey, Lloyd Lewis, Stanley Walke: 
history, novel and poetry? What cat University has added lively and vig Herbert L. Matthews, William Allen 


egories in journalism have strong lists orous portraits to the gallery of noted White, Mark Sullivan and others I 
of awards? Which categories have Americans with his biographies of might easily name. Such books must 
been weaker? Where have been the Hearst, Lorimer and the McCormick come out of long careers in journal 
highs? Whete the lows? Is the Pulit I regard The Press and the Constitu ism itself. But such books aside, it 
zer prize editorial writing list one tion by J. Edward Gerald of the Uni eems to me that too often historian: 
that truly represents the outstanding versity of Minnesota as a model piece ociologists and other research work 
editorial thinking and writing of the of work in both method and content ers in the liberal arts fields have 


last third of a century? What about The Press and World Affairs by Rob 


written books that would have helped 
the cartoon awards? Does the cartoon ert W. Desmond of the University of 


distinguish the professional teaching 


list represent hard-hitting, challeng California continues to be a very use of journalism 
ing pictorial presentation of the great ful volume notwithstanding all the The biographies of the New York 
ug of the years? change: in the world since it appeal Times New York World Ne M York 


ance. Raymond B. Nixon of the Uni Post, Baltimore Sun. Chicago Tribune 


7. ibject ol journali m researcn versity ot Minnesota has viven wu a Springhic ld Republican and Vine yard 
l one ] | 
t eri v 


would like to discuss at fine profile of a great editor in Henry Gazette. to ci 


Le only a few are by 
reater length but I must leave it W Grady and the biography of O}] } 


listorians or newspapermen rathes 


to take up the related theme of writ iver Kirby Bovard, the newspaper than by journalism teachers. It i 
ing by journalism teachers. Here let man managing editor of the St a quarter century since Allan Nevir 
me cite first ne publications that do Loui Post Dispatc h, has been com howed the way with his history of 
itstanding credit to the professional pleted by Jam«e W. Markham of the New York Evening Post. I do not 
irnalism teacher Pennsylvania State College need to list the opportuniti that 
Frank Luther Mott of the Unive sleye Main Currents, although till exist in this field. Currently a 
t f{M ssou well earned his Pulit om f the earliest of histori« of history of the Post-Dispatch | in 
zer prize with his landmark research American journalism, is still much progr the writer being, not a 
nistor of American magazine the used, a it deserve to be Norval teacher of journalism, but a historian 
fourt! ume of which i cheduled Neil Luxon of the University of North Juliar Rammelkamp one of the 
to appear nex ear. H histories of Carolina has demonstrated the worth Schlesinger graduate students at Har 
Amer ! t n nd of best of careful study of an individual peri ard. The first-rate book on Mr 
elle book Golde Mu tude re odical ww n biography of Niles Dooley, one of the greatest of new 
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paper features, are the work of Elmer: 
Elli anotne!l nistorian The fa cl 
nating l¢ tory | James Keele y of 


the Chicago Tribune Nia told by a 


professor of English, Jame Weber 
Linn. The biographi of Pulitzer 
srisbane, Victor Lawson, Bonfils and 
Tamrn n Kir H ibbard Heywood 
Broun, Ernie Pyle and E. L. Godkin 


all are by newspapermen. I recently 


read one of the most exciting books 
on reporting ever written the new 
reporting of the Civil War when mod 
ern reporting can be aid to have 
come into being. The book is entitled 
Bohemian Brigade The author is 
Loui M. Starr, a historian who has 
worked with Allan Nevins at Colum 
bia 

In the fields of censorship and pres 
freedom, propaganda and public opin 
ion the jour alism teacher are pro 
ducing le it eem to me, than soci 
ologists, political scientists, law teach 
er p ychologist and philosopher 
Thi is an impre bon and | hope I 
am wrong in holding it. But I remem 
ber that when the Hutchins Commi 


sion was appointed to make its study 
of the press in the United States, the 
personnel ranged from historians to 
philosophers but did not include a 


single teacher of journalism, If it i: 
not already time for a new inventory 
of our pre it soon will be. Will the 
teachers of journalism act on the cue 


that awaits them and organize a mon 


umental and truly critical study of 
the press? Or will they wait until 
another commission of social scien 
tists undertakes the next study and 
leave s the prot ional teacher again 
on the outside? 

If my date ire correct, the Chris 


tian Science Monitor will pass its fif 


tieth yvear milestone four vears trom 


now. Will there be an appraisal of the 
Monitor and its influence on both 
life and journalism over the world? 


It seems to me that the 
subject that 


Monitor is a 
ought to appeal to almost 


every teacher of journalism. The 


journalism teacher who spends the 
next three eal on the founding, 
growth, development, change and in 
fluence of the Christian Science Mon 
itor—and its editors and correspond 
ents——-will do mething eminently 


worth while 


I could cite other outstanding writ 


ing opportunities for teachers of jour 
that for all 
field is still 
ourceful and the 
industrious. So far as | Frank 
Luther Mott is the only full-time pro 
fessional teacher t 


nalism for it seems to me 
the lost opportunitie the 
wide open to the re 


know 


receive a Pulitzet 
prize It i l am 
that Dean Mott 


share many of his 


distinction 
glad to 


( olleague 


ure a 
would be 


with 


The 


concern 


final aspect ol my suggestion 


writing for the magazines on 


the urgent themes of our day. I do 


not see articles by teachers of jour 
nalism as often as I should like to 
see them in Harper's, The Atlantic 
Monthly, The New tepublic, The 


Nation, The 
The Reporter and other magazines of 
thought and opinion. I do not 
to slight articles that 


Progressive Frontier 
mean 


have appeared 


those of Hillier Kreigbaum of New 
York University vv example. But 
they are not frequent enough to do 


ustice to the and ability 
ional ) yurnalism teach 
that Elmer Davis 
Henry Steele Com 
Cousins, Howard 
Mumford Jone Alan Barth, Archi 
bald MacLeish, Alvin Johnson Ralph 
Perry, Ale Meiklejohn 


talent 


J 
amor! prole 


e! The 


3Jernard 


theme 
DeVoto 
Norman 


mage 


Jarton xander 


and many others write about so mov 
ingly and eloquently are also their 
theme: Why hould MacLeish and 


Jones, who are professors of English 
be more moved to deal with the issue 
books and 
than 
of journalism? Indeed why 


ol Engli h be 


of freedom and liberty in 


magazines for general readers 
prolessor 
hould professo1 moved 


as much? 


RECENTLY read an article in Lool 

by Leo Rosten entitled, “Is Fear 
Destroying Our Freedom?” I 
every journalism teacher will read it 
tand 
had been written by a teacher of jou 
then | 


teacher of 


hope 


and under why I say I wish it 


nalism. Because would 
that the 


wrote it 


know 
who 
what 


journalism 


cared intensely about 
happens to these liberties ol 


The 


ours 


teacher of journalism has a 





Frank Luther Mott, Author Dilliard 
suspects, is ready to share his Pulitzer 


prize honors with his colleagues. 


the 


must 


double share of 


that all 


responsibility 
Every 


teacher ought to be concerned about 


teachers bea! 


what happens to the profession of 
teaching. He ought to want the char 
nels of truth and information kept 
open. But journalism teachers have 


the special responsibility of the aca 


demic keepers of freedom of the 
burn the 
fearful or cor 


publishers 


press. It is up to them to 
lights 


rupt 


when timid or 


editors and would 
turn down those lamps or black them 
They are, or 


be, the scholarly spokesmen for free 


ut altogether ought to 
dom. Have enough of them undertaken 
that 
tion but I am duty-bound to ask it 


role? I do not answer the ques 


Please do not think me ungener 
although 
the danger of 


misunderstood in this kind of prob 


I have not meant to be 


ous 


there is always heing 


lem sharing. Professors of journal 
ism are my friends and I appreciate 
their friendship. But these are day 
that will not come again. Every 


minute counts. That truly great Amer 
Elmer Davis, states this urgency 
in “But We Were Born Free.” Says Mr 
Davis ours ever 


runs out of people who don't like to be 


ican 
“If this country of 


pushed around, we are done for. This 
Republic was not established by cow 


ards; and cowards will not preserve it 


We shall gO down unless we recognize 


what we have to fight for and have 
the courage to fight for it.” 
One last word. Remember I quoted 


Joseph Pulitzer’s memorable sentenc: 


written just fifty years ago: “Ou 
Republic and its press wil! rise o1 
full together.” Are teachers of jour 
nalism doing all they can to make 
sure that our, press, THEIR press, and 


oul 


Republic, THEIR Republic, rise 


together? Are they inquiring, writing 


teaching, preaching at every possible 
opportunity that all ends if our press 
takes Republi 


goes down and 


oul 


with it? For leads and type faces and 
headline counts would mean abso 
lutely nothing then. An earlier Elmer 
Davis put it in historic words mort 
than three centuries ago. His name 
was John Donne. We cannot repeat 


too often these days what John Donne 


XVII 


said in his Devotion 


Island, 


man is a 


No man is an intire of it 


selfe; every peece of the 


Continent, a part of the maine; if a 


Clod Sea 


Europe is the lesse, as well as if a 


bee washed away by the 


Promontorie were, as well as if a 


Mannor of thy friends or of thine 
owne were; any mans death dimin 
ishes me, because I am involved im 


Mankinde; And therefore never send 


to know for whom the bell tolls; It 


’ 


tolls for thee 
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Texas Survey Reputes 
Adverse Rumor About 
Journalism Field 


Concern over lower enrollments in 
J schools over the nation, caused by 
an impression that the field is over- 
crowded and underpaid, has been a 
topic for consideration by several 
SDX chapters. Ken Clayton’s edito- 
rial in the December Quitt discussed 
Prof. Leslie G. Moeller’s recruitment 
report to the Chicago Headliners 
Club, making several disquieting ob- 
servations on employment. Another 
report has been received from the 
Texas SDX Association concerning 
the situation in Texas. Further com- 
ment on the subject will be wel- 
comed 


The Texas SDX Association is taking 


preliminary steps to offset a semi-official 
report being irculated to vocational 
counselor! DY a tate agen that the 
journalism field in the Lone Star Stat 


is badly overcrowded and grossly under 
paid 


A preliminary report on a newspaper 


employment irvey wa given at the 
Texas SDX directo: meeting last Octo 
ber, held in conjunction with the Dalla 
Professional Chapter innual fall ban 
quet 


Prof ( k Shuf rd head of the Sx ho« 
of Journalisr of North Texa State 


College Dentor tarted hi project after 
hearir the tate ager flat statement 
that a bes nner could ¢ xpect to ike 
only about $30 for a 40-hour week 

Conducted with the aid of the Texa 
Newspaper Publishes Association and 
the Texa Pre Associatior ill Texa 
newspapers were queried, and Prof. Shu 
ford reported a very high percentage of 
replis 

In querie lirect ) ho f jour 
na iversitie nd college i! 
the tate t was brougl it that a ost 
eve hoo! or department could have 
t aced te t ‘ the 1 ber ! tude 
ad ts ; 

rhe ‘ VeeCK ige |! i beg 

A Y it hed a a i pout 

S55 Tor 1 40-hour week ind indicatior 





i I i cud 
eporte dnt t Nat way ver! long 
I ed into ore respo ble and 
hette t } 

Prof. Henry Lap MITH, f of 
the Univer f Wise rna 

i I ee! ippointed lirector of 
+} choc of « nici Universit 
f Wast ton, Seattle th re ed 
ir W isc I ecent iW inne 
} new t Feb. 1 
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“xecutive Council Set Eligibility 
Requirements for PR Candidates 


The problem of the eligibility of publi 
relations men for professional member 
ship in the Fraternity was met by the 
Executive Council at the 45th Anniver 
sary Convention in Columbus last No 
vember 

Recognizing that the work of advertis 
ing men and public relations men fre 
quently overlap and sometimes are com 
bined in the same job, there long had 
been much uncertainty as to the PR 
men’s eligibility since advertising itself 
is not within the Fraternity’s scope 

Acting on the uggestion of the 1954 
Way and Means Committee, headed by 
Robert B. Tarr, Pontiac (Mich.) Press 
the Council approved the clarification of 
the clause in the Constitution which lists 
as eligible for professional membership 
mer engaged in preparation or dis 
emination of public information, except 
advertising 

Approve 1 were the following tate 
ment 

1. That candidates otherwise qualified 
whose major occupation is preparation 
or editing of material to be used in the 
news columns of newspapers, magazines 
and busine paper or in other com 
Alvin Ortoy munication media, and which is for the 
general information and benefit of the 
public be considered elincible for protes 
nal membership 


AP Chief Appointed Head 
—— : ” : ‘ ) That candidat engaged in publi 
ode Convention Committee relations but whose major occupation ik 


concerned with material for paid ad 


Alvin Orton AP Chicago bureau ertising, be considered ineligibl 
chief, has been appointed chairman of Phat the Executive Council decide 
eneral ermmmeeneend for the 46th Ar Case in which the candidate actual 
; : tat is not immediately apparent 
mv ary Conventior by Alden Waite Ir ths committee discussion of he 
national president, and preliminary meet ibject, it cautioned that “it should be 
ings have already begun noted here that we are not concerned 
Hote! heraton, on Mich in Avenue with the mar loyal and active publi 
will be th headquarter for th No relatior men alread member of the 
9-10-11-12 conclave for 1955. Chicago Fraternity, but solely with the status of 
played host nine years ago for the 1946 candidates at the time they are presented 
athe’ Mnmeeintins for membership 
; It is not our intention that the above 
“iter wa olf with top honors at tatements be written into the Constitu 
the 15th Anniversary Conventior i tion, but merely be placed on record a 
Columbus, p taking the same prof 1 guide to chapters and to the Council 
ional chapte achievement and Gt ! j determination of eligibilits 
contribution award thie eal beto We make no claim that these recon 
Chicago Headlins } e accepted h endatio! ire the iinal or complete an 
enormo task of | , ip to their re wer but believe they m be a step 
statior Quoti - } Bead on n the right directior in the basic spirit 
7 Bie ee ae +} \ re That of our mombership qualification 
omcial pu i e chapter i 
1955 ( . » tm teeme te be Put relia‘ions was brougnt again whe 
; , fore the Council with the report of the 
the most ipendous ever even to ap nev pecial committee which was ree 
p ite expectations of those brother ol ended in the 1952 report of the 
fr the great outland Structure Committe This PR Commit 


II 


tee was later included among the recom 
mendations of the Ways and Means Com 
mittee at the St. Louis Convention and 
was subsequent pproved by the Exec 
utive Cour il 

As a newly created committee, it had 
to first determine the cope of it ac 


tivitie The Ways and Means Committee 
recommended the following specific func 
tions for it: 1. To advise the Fraternity 


on how to achieve its objectives by out 


lining projects which would be valuable 
publicity wise; 2. To draft a blueprint 
for a public relation program at both 
the national and cal levels; 3. To assist 
n publicizing such activities as the na 


tional Awards in Journalism, the Historic 
Sits program et 4.To work closely 
with the Freedom of In 
publicize it activitie 


Committee on 
formation and 
and 5 To a“ ist 
tion publicity 


To stay 


in handling the conven 
within the scope of these fun 
tions, the PR Committee decided to make 
them the principal topics of its first re 
port and to make further recom 
mendations believed to be within the 
realm of “a national program to explain 
the Fraternity and its purposes to the 
members and to the public” as suggested 
in the 1952 

Recognizing 


any 


Structure 
that the 
unlimited 


report 


most important 


value in publicizing 


project of 


the objective and activities of the Fra 
ternity is the 50th Anniversary in 1959 
the Committee also gave suggestion to 
be used for the national and local PR 


program 


For more effective national coverage 


a network of qualified public relation 
professional member wit uggested 
ince press association wires cannot be 


expected to give SDX activities complete 
Advance material would be alr 
mailed to thi network of 
complete distribution 


coverage 


members for 


On the local level it recommended that 


a better interchange ol information 


among college and profle sional chapter 


public relations activitie 
tablished. Such 
through the 


chairman of the 


regarding 

information 
Executive 

Publi 


hould be « 
could be passed 
Director to the 


Relations Committee for summarizing 
mimeographing, and mailing through 
Headquarter to chapter Alter some ex 
perience with the public relations ac 


tivitse of colleme 
ter the PR ¢ 


position to prepare 


ind professional chap 
mmittee would be in a 
handbooks on publi 
for the chap 
handbook 


although 


relations to serve as guide 
ter Anothet 
cerned Cony 


the Committe 


upme ted con 
ention Coverage 
advised that actual 
hould be left in the 


and his 


con 
vention coverage 
hand 
riittes 

A final ugwe 


the Executive 


of a local chairman com 


tion concerned assisting 


Council and Executive Di 





rector by trying to draw up a public 
relations program which may help to re 
vive the interest of non-active mem 
bers in the activities of the Fraternity 
and may assist in getting them to be 
active, dues-paying members as well a 
subscribers to THe Qui 

Roserr C. Gites has accepted the posi 
tion of director of public relations of 
Mary Allen College, Crockett, Tex. Gile 


is the first Negro to 
school of 
Texas. He 


de ures 


from the 
University of 


graduate 
journalism at the 
received hi 


from the 


master of journal 
ism university in Ser 


tember 





Fathers and Sons at 45th Anniversary 


Convention: | to r, Charles C, Clayton 
Sr.. Globe-Demoerat, St. Louis; Charles 
C. Clayton Jr., University of Missouri 
student; William Kostka Sr., Kostka & 
Anne es, Denver; William Kostka Jr.. 


University of Colorado student. 











Obituaries 





Eaat L. SHaner (Pur-'17), chairman of 
the board of the Penton Publishing Co 


Cleveland, and editor-in-chief of Steel 
magazine, died in Cleveland, Nov. 10 
1954 

Wave W. Scorr (ChiP-Pr.’43), former 


owner and publisher of the Terrebonne 


Press, Houma, La., died recently after a 
ix week illness. Scott served as pub 
lisher of the Press from 1942 until Dec« 


1, 1953 when he sold the paper. Prior to 
that he was promotion manager of the 
Western Newspaper Union feature syn 
dicate service 

Joun M. O’Connett Jr. (Mne-18), for 
24 years the managing editor of the Ban 


vor (Me.) Daily News, died Nov. 19, 1954 

Harry Srurz (Cor-Pr-’21), editor and 
publisher of the Ithaca Journal for the 
last 27 years and an executive of the 
paper for 39 years, died Nov. 17, 1954 
in an Ithaca he spital 

Dan T. Ketimmer (KC-Pr-'47), former 
city editor of the old Kansas City (Mo.) 
Journal. Kansas City Journal-Post and 
Omaha (Neb.) Bee-News, died Nov. 12 
1954, at Kansas City 


Arcu R. Eopy (WDC-Pr.’48), manager 
of the Washington, D. C. City News Ser’ 
ice. died in Washington, Nov. 15, 1954 
He had been its manager since it began 
operations In 1934 

, . 
Survey of Radio 
rr ‘ 

'V Sets Released 

Boxed in the middle of a recent sur 


vey article, Broadcasting & Telecasting 


magazine aptly summed up Politz na 
tional survey for the radio networks and 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau a Radio 


is where TV isnt 
Supervised and validated by the Ad 


vertising Research Foundation, Inc., the 


survey determined the number of radio 
and television sets in working work in 
U. S. households, the rooms in which 
they were located and the number of 
family automobiles with radio set 

The article, based on an advance sum 
mary of the survey. reported that 100 
920.000 radio sets and 28,450,000 television 


ets were in working order. Only 5 out 
of 20 radios are found in living rooms 
where 17 out of 20 TV sets are located 
The biggest concentration of radi is in 


family automobiles 


Personals 


About Members 


Former Korean War correspondent 
Bernarp LD. Kaplan, now in the Army, 
was recently assigned to the First Army 
Information Section of the Armed Forces 
Press Service. He previously worked for 
International News Service, the London 
Daily Mail and the Canadian Broadcast 
ing Company 

Cuaries L. MANNING has completed his 
classwork for a Master degree from 
Marquette University and will complete 
his thesis while working for the Mil 
waukee Bureau of United Press 

FLoyp E. Saceser is a staff editor for 
the Financial Publications, Inc., after 
serving two years as an Air Force Pub 
lic Information office: 

Don Ramsay, former 
of Southern California Business, has 
joined Wortrn Larkin and Associates, 
Los Angeles publicity firm 

Joserpu C. Carter, assistant professor 
of journalism at Temple University 
completed a 13-weeks summer assign 
ment as deskman and reporter on a 
group of four suburban-Philadelphia 
weekly newspapers in September. The 
papers, published by the Weekly Review 
Publishing Co., were The Recorder of 
Conshohocken, The Herald of Chestnut 
Hill, The Suburban Press of Roxborough 
and The Review of Manayunk 

Denver Post music and drama editor 
Atex Murpuree is teaching “History of 
American Journalism” this fall at the 
University of Denver’s Civic Center 
campus 

Jere A. CRAVENS, graduate of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota’s School of Jour 
nalism last June and a member of the 
SDX chapter there, was married to Miss 
Dorothy Millam at Milaca, Minnesota, on 
July 3. Cravens is now a newspaperman 
and columnist, in sports and news, on 
the Mille Lacs County Times, published 
in Milaca 

Giutpert JONAS wa promoted to cor 
poral at the Army’s Anti-aircraft Artil 
lery and Guided Missile Center, Fort 





managing editor 


Bliss, Tex. Jonas is an _ information 
analyst, writing news and feature stories 
for the Post Public Information Office 


He also assists in the production of local 
television and radio programs as well as 
in still and movie photography 

Raymonp L. Gover has left the editorial 
staff of the Port Huron Times Herald to 
become music and art editor of the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal 

Lr. Jack T. Parker, Lafayette, Ind., ha 


been named assistant public information 


officer of the 47th Infantry Viking Divi 
ion at Fort Benning, Ga. A 1953 jour 
nalism graduate of Indiana University 
he was city editor and later managing 
editor of the Ironton (Ohio) Courier 


before entering the Army last June 
Witiiam W. Brooks has been appointed 
public relations director of the Genera 
Te lephone Company of Indiana, Inc as 
of Nov. 15. He was formerly night editor 
of the Frankfort (Ind.) Morning Times 
Tuor M. Smritrn, formerly director of 
Publishers Service for the Amz 
Weekly Sunday magazine, has 
pointed vice president of the publication 
Craupe O. Brewer has been appointed 


rican 


beer ap 


public relations director of the toval 
Nevada Hotel, a new $5,000,000 hostelry 
on the “Fabulous Strip” in Las Vega 

Nev. Brewer was formerly in advertising 


and public relations work in Chicago, III 
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e Og® Marasco, Milwaukee Sentinel chief artist, George Wolpert, 
Chapter Activities public relations counsel, and Harvey Schwander, Milwau 
kee Journal city editor, directors. Retiring President Tony 
Ingrassia, Sentinel sports writer, is Chairman of the Board 

UTAH—Representative Walter Judd of Minnesota gave an 
off the record report on “What Is Going On in Congress” at CHICAGO 
the regular December meeting of the Utah Professional the 
Chapter At the same meeting the fol 
lowing officers were elected to serve 
during 1955 toy H. Hudson, Salt 
Lake City Tribune, president; L 
Glenn Snarr, Deseret News, vice pres 
ident; Joel L. Priest, Union Pacific 
tailroad, vice president, and John Me 
Cormick, Deseret News, treasurer. M 
Neff Smart, Professor of Journalism 
at the University of Utah, was re 
elected secretary. Directors of the 
chapter include Murray Moler, United 


The Chicago Professional Chapter planned to give 
subject of Science a whirl at the December meeting 
Lined up to explain things were Bob Goldenstein, AP ex 
pert, and Art Snider, Chicago Daily News, one-time pres 
ident of the National Science Writers Association. The 
chapter scholarship, a $200 assist offered annually to a 
worthy advanced journalism student at Northwestern o1 
the University of Illinois, was awarded to Ed Lambeth of 
Northwestern 


DETROIT—November’s plans called for another trip to Eu 
rope, guided by Don Canham, University of Michigan track 
coach and contributor to Sports Illustrated, who spent con 
siderable time last summer in Finland and in Berne, Swit 





Pre immediate = : wrk ident, Ed zerland. Canham was to report on his observations about 
win sutterworth, — srigham Young the Russian crusade to dominate athletics in the upcoming 
Unive sity Frank Faisford American Olympics «f 1956 and the attempt to capitalize on them 
ee hs .— AT [ ot yan —_ Cae for politica! purposes. In addition, he was prepared to dis 
Lone Salt Lahe City Tribune Rov Hudson Cums the future of college athletics 
COLORADO—Floyd McCall. the Denver Post’s traveling pho NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Gray Creveling, San Francisco ° 
toe ene scheieted te slew colar alffes af tis lant Gum Examiner, was elected to head the Northern California 
mas European tour at the December easiom of the Professional Chapter for 1955 at the December meeting 
Colorado Professional Chapter. Along the busine ook al His officers will be Al Gilbert, ¢ alifornia Newspaper Pub 
in anottinn: wan Gatien of elfen lishers Association, vice president; Frank Whitely, Wine 
. Institute ecretary and Jack Craemer, San Rafael In 
NEVADA Profe tonal and undergraduate ms mbers of the dependent Journal treasure! Bob Eunson, chief ol the AP 


Bureau, Tokyo, and formerly in charge of AP coverage 
of the Korean war, was scheduled to speak on Prospects 
in the Far East 


Nevada chapter listened to comments on newspaper column 
writing by the world’s most prolific writer of postcards at 
their annual initiation banquet held recently in Reno. Stan 
Delaplane of San Francisco, whose “Postcard” column ap 





pears in 35 dailies throughout the United States, was the DALLAS—tThe Dallas Professional Chapter again played host 
guest speaker at the dinner honoring the professional in this fall to Texas editors and publishers at a banquet held 
itiates. Also on the speaker’s roster for the evening were in Dallas each fall before the opening of the Texas State 
Neal Van Sooy past national pre ident and Carson City Fair. National President 
publisher; Tom King, free lance photographer, and David Robert U. Brown, editor of } 
Traitel, Nevada delegate to the National Convention Editor & Publisher, was the ! | 
headline peaker John F 

NORTHWESTERN OHIO—James Fox, New Zealand new Ayres, managing editor of | 
paperman on assignment to the Toledo Blade under the the Port Arthur Neu - Pacers 
State Department's program for foreign newsmen, ad presented a plaque a lexa: 
dressed the November meeting of the Northwestern Ohio New paperman of the Year 
Professional Chapter. Fox outlined the journalism and ra The presentation was made 
dio scene in New Zealand and presented his impressions of by W. R. Beaumier, pub 
journalism in the United States. The chapter has unde1 lisher of the Lufkin (Tex.) 
taken a new project under the chairmanship of Jame News and pre ident of the 
Tippett. Ten chapter members have volunteered their ser Te xas Pre Association 
ices to appear as speakers for high school journalism Specially recognized guest Beaumier and Ayers 
classes desiring information ‘in their fields, including new at the affair were Mr. and 
editorial. weekli public relations. industrial house or Mrs. Aldo Cassuto, of Italy. Cassuto, London correspondent 
fal etc. The Northwestern Ohio SDX award for di of the 24 Ore, Milan, is also economic editor of the British 
tinguished service in journalism will be presented to an Broadcasting Corporation's Italian section. A cocktail hour 
1rea newsman at the January meeting. The chapter now preceded the buffet supper which was attended by 258 SDX 
has 51 member member wive guests and newspapermen from all part 

of Texa 

MILWAUKEE If we ed up to the standards of being 
crupulous and of being fair, there'd never be a libel case FLORDIA WEST COAST—Alden C. Waite, of Burbank 
Robert C. Bassett, new publisher of the Milwaukee Sen Calif., national president, addressed the Florida West Coast 
tinel, told the members of the Milwaukee Professional Chap Professional Chapter at their November initiation meeting 
ter at the November meeting. Bassett. who wa recently Waite, a visitor to the Associated Press Managing Editor 
nitiated by the University of Wisconsin Chapter, and who Association convention in the Florida city, was one of 
was attending his first professional meeting, has been a everal SDX members attending the convention 
Hearst official and counselor since 1946. In addition to Ba 
ett's addre election of 1955 officers was held with the 


follow to take office in January: Lou Riepenhoff, public 
relations director, WTVW, president; Jack Krueger, WTMJ, 
WTMJ-TV news editor, vice president; Dick Leonard, Mil 


waukee Journal state editor ecretary treasurer, and Frank 





APME Convention guests and SDX members, | to r: John 
Stempel, director of the Indiana University Journalism 
School, national SDX president, 1935-36; Lee Hills, exee- 
utive editor, Detroit Free Press and Miami Herald, national 
SDX president, 1952-53; Alden Waite, president, Southern 
California Associated Newspapers, SDX president; Robert 
Ll. Brown, editor, Editor & Publisher, SDX immediate past 
president; Bob Cavagnaro, general executive, Associated 

Leonard, Ingrassia, Bassett, Riepenhoff, Krueger, Mar Press, San Francisco, SDX executive councilor, and Ed 
aseo, Wolpert. Dooley, managing editor, Denver Post, SDX viee president. 
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“It's the climbing up these steps that gets me down.” 


Books by Brothers .... 


From the technical to the whimsical, and some just good 
reading describes a number of books, authored by various 
members of Sigma Delta Chi, that have found their way to 
National Headquarters 

Rosert Roor has written a new kind of popular travel 
guide for the many Americans going abroad. This guidebook 
is designed to help them get acquainted more easily and to 
build friendships among people they're sure to meet. Entitled 
How to Make Friends Abroad, the reader receives what Root 
learned the hard way in his travels in 17 European countries 
as a Pulitizer scholar and in Asia while a special correspond 
ent for the Christian Science Monitor 

Golfers, proud fathers, fishermen and others of question 
able veracity may as well crawl in their shell when in the 
presence of a monopolizer of conversation” (a parakeet own 
er). Watity Carison’s Poyke was created when he recently 
discovered his non-parakeet-owner friends openly avoiding 
him. Carlson, creator of Mostly Malarky, confessed suffering 
the humiliation, after maneuvering a person into a corner 
to tell about Poyke, of having said friend slip to the floor and 
escape between his legs 

Carlson, with the help of Photographer Hardy Wieting, 
has promised that “Folks will no longer have to duck in 
alleyways to avoid me. Henceforth, I shall go about loaded 
with Poyke book ilently passing them out.” 

Srewart Harrat gives the Keys to Successful Interviewing 
in his book by the same name. It is designed for journalists 
and for everyone who must ask the right questions to get the 
right answers, with helpful ideas supplied by many of the 
country’s best known writers, including SDX members Roy 
W. Howarp, Carat E. Linpstrom, Paut R. Leacn, Davin Dietz 
and Perer Epson 

Ep KiLMAN, editor of the Houson (Tex.) Post, joined forces 
with Theon Wright, newspaperman and writer, to tell the 
story of Hugh Roy Cullen: A Story of American Opportunity 
The biography is described as a typical American success 
story about the man from Texas who “created his op 
portunities and made the breaks, in a country that provides 





“WOW! Raise it—RAISE IT!” 


Hardy Wieting 


Poyke, photography by 


Kennetu B. Butter has compiled his weekly columns, Tips 
for the Production Man, appearing in Advertising Age, into a 
small booklet by the same name. The column was created to 
help solve production problems 

NATHAN B. Biumperc’s One-Party Press, reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue, is a report on the coverage of the 1952 presidential 
campaign in 35 daily newspapers. In three sections of this 
book, the author presents the problems involved in a study 
of this kind, describes how an answer was found, and then 
reports his findings in detail 

Dr. Avrrep M. Lee of the department of sociology and an 
thropology, Brooklyn College, is well-qualified to explain 
How to Understand Propaganda. He lists his book as a guide 
to propaganda for students of propaganda, for citizens gen 
erally who are objects of propaganda, and for propagandists 
He served as Executive Director for the Institute for Prop 
aganda Analysis during which time he credits his colleagues 
with aiding him in many ways to develop the concepts of 
social action, situational analysis, social organization and pub 
lic opinion agitation, manipulation and modification set forth 
in (this) book 

Several SDX members are included in the Society of Mag 
azine Writers’ Guide to Successful Magazine Writing, edited 
by Cleve Howard. Donatp Rosinson, GArpner Souce, Rosert 
Dernporrer and Tom MAnoney are included in the book which 
gives more than 30 of the best articles ever published 

In observance of the 25th anniversary of incorporation of 
the Copley Press, Aurora, Ill., friends and associates received 
a history of the newspapers which comprise the organization 
and the men and women, past and present, who have taken 
or are taking leading parts in the operations of the Copley 
newspapers, and something of the cities in which they are 
published. A number of SDX members have been and are a 
sociated with this organization, including ALpen C. Warre, na 
tional president and president of the Southern California As 
sociated Newspapers 

Dean Joun E. Drewry of the Henry W. Grady school of 
journalism, University of Georgia, has edited a_ bulletin 
Journalism Is Communications. The book, first distributed in 
connection with the recent Southern Industrial Editors In 
stitute, is described in the sub title as “Press, Radio, Tels 
vision, Periodicals, Public Relations and Advertising as Seer 





the same chance to anyone who can take advantage of through Institutes and Special Occasions of the Henry W 
them Grady School of Journalism 1953-54.” 
Personals Salt Lake City, he was with the Denver from private first class to corporal at 


About Members 


Witrrep Freninasern has been trans 
ferred from his Associated Press bureau 
chief duties at Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
is now on the news staff of AP in Kansa 
City. Before his seven years with AP in 


torial staff of the 


News 





and Helena AP bureaus Fort Benning, Ga 
Jr., former manag 
ing editor of the Newport (N. H.) Argus 
Champion and most recently on the edi 
Boise (Idaho) Daily 


Statesman, has been 


Wisstam J. Cary 


editor of the Orange 


Curis TuHeoranis has been promoted 


Theofanis, who re 
ceived his degree in education in 1952 
from Butler University, was the school’s 
athletic publicity director for four years 
He was completing requirements for a 
master’s degree from Butler and was a 
correspondent for the Indianapolis Star 
News and Times at the time of his induc 
tion in 1953 


named managing 
(Calif.) Daily 
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The Book Beat és or 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 


RESS performance will always 
fascinate serious students of pub 
li ffairs. Most new I 


KK allall ne papermen 








From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 


will pay lip service to traditional ide 
als, but what actually happens in 
lany cases is another thing, as No1 
man Isaacs, managing editor of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Times pt nted out 


in a recent peech 








Attempts to study “the press often 
are dismissed by many if the results 


appear at all unfavorable A person 


who knows the problems of research Tickets Please 


vill realize completion of any such 
study possible only with tremer 
dou expenditure of time effort 


money and ingenuity. The last should Riding up Broad Street the other 
be emphasized afternoon, I saw “Tiny” Fields up 
American newspapers came in for " ° ' 
ahead directing traffic. I also saw a 


beating n the 1952 president al 
campaign wher he Democrats coins d lady a couple of cars up from me try- 
the ) ase one-pa Vy pre One oft ° > : all 
ms phrase “on: mn : ' ing to get out of a tight parking spot. 
the most detalled tude to be done 


on this proble m and the only one to 
be j ied n book form Nathar B . . 
Blumberg’s “One-Party Press?” (Un did, because I’ve been in the same fix 
versity of Ne — ka Pr | Lin “ myself. When I got up to “Tiny” he 
$2.50). Dr slumberg’ tudy ub " ‘ 


_ blew his whistle and stopped me. *‘Have 


No one stopped to let her out, but I 


titled Co erage of the 1952 I 

dential Campaign in 35 Daily News a ticket, Joe,” he said. I was surprised 
pape! * The author assistant pro , corm: 99 ; 
ion oil incites sie died aiid and a little sore. But “Tiny” ex- 


of Nebraska, and formerly was an plained. “It’s a movie ticket—good 
associate editor of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Star 

D1 slumberg experience and hat ing a Courteous Driver Week in 


ing aS a newspaperman |} both 


anytime at the Bijou Theater. We're 


" town. You qualified by letting that lady 


Y rig and i curse in thi al ily 


. ” 
He has prepared a study that will go ahead of you. 
he qu teé acceptable to most ne VSpa . . 
sermon. However, as © sclentificell From where I sit, courtesy and re- 
alid study in communications specting the rights of your neighbor go 
earch it merel kim the urface ° a - = 
a ogethe driving a car, just as 
i ae te be genteel der didiee t »geth r—in lriving r, just a in 
what he did: at least we have som anything else. For instance, even in 
“ lonal ts that cal “Z something as small as a choice of bever- 
yasis for d ussion. But it should be , , 
pointed out that scientific studies it age we should live and let live and be 
the field of perception have indicated thoughtful of others. You may like tea 
i we 48) along A h our yreviot : : 
vane a - re . with your dinner. I happen to occa- 
positior ane that tact dont really E . : 
stint Cees’ Ut come testi Ghek an sionally like a temperate glass of beer. 
have a one-party press, you will prob Neither of usshould “‘blow the whistle” 
ab \ continti to beli “Ve it f vo ; . 

, 88 i . or on the other’s choice. 

don't, you may welcome Dr. Blum 


berg’s book and quote it frequently 
is upport. The other de can quote 


; tery he ‘ er and mie up vith 4 


“One-Party Pre : in unindexed 
ninety-one-page book in fairly lars 


type that an be read in an hour 





The prudent journalism student and Copyright, 1954, United States Brewers Foundation 
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the newsman with a serious interest 


in the future of his profession will find 


this hook valuable 

The first twenty-seven pages are 
devoted to a discussion of the prob 
lem of the one-party press and the 
pre editor upport of candidat 
in presidential elections. Dr Blum 
berg quot many of the alleged 
tudic of the pre and concludes 
much of the criticism was based on an 


obviou gnorance of the manner in 
which a newspaper functions, a lack 
of understanding of how news stories 


are written and edited and of the lim 
itations of 
that 


new 


tirne pace and manpower 


influence cov 


paper 


erage in a daily 


Attention hould he paid to the 
tatement by Lee Hills in the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press of November 9 
1952: “The truth seems to be that peo 
ple when strongly aroused, don’t read 
objectively. They see what they want 
to ser 

The author of “One-Party Press?” 
quotes many remark by newspaper 
men on pre coverage, He includes 
an extensive discussion of the 1952 
Sigma Delta Chi resolution concern 
ing a study of pre coverage and 
what happened to it. Inferentially 


Dr. Blumberg i 
nity for not 
tudy 
careful job 


critical of the frater 
ahead the 


but he deserves orchids for a 


with 


ncluding a report of the 
1953 Sigma Delta Chi convention, held 


in St. Louis, Mo 

Dr. Blumberg analyzed thirty-five 
dailies from as many states which 
although they represented less than 


daily 
responsible for 


per cent of the number of 


newspaper were 


nearly 14 per cent (7,500,000) of the 
total circulation. He lists the news 
papers in terms of circulation and 


their relationship to newspaper chains 
He studied the front pages of news 
papers from October 6 to November 
4 and the inside pages for three dates 

The author concludes that there wa: 
slanting of news 


1952 campaign 


some during the 
Eighteen of the news 


met highest 


papers new standard 
and eleven howed “no significant 
degree of partiality that would wat 
rant a charge of unfairness Thi 
leave only ix newspapers that 
showed partiality 

Dr. Blumberg concludes that. on 


the basis of hi 
ity on the part of the 
1952 


methods, the partial 


press was very 
limited in the campaign He 
hortecomings of his 
study but does not apologize for them 
He seems to the 


asuring communi 


recownize the 


dismiss more sys 


tematic ways of me 


cation and its impact, but in terms 


of what most newspapermen want to 


read, he probably is right 


SDX Fellows 


(Continued from page 7) 


great newspaper the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun 

He has headed two of the largest co 
the United 


Press Associations and Scripps-Hou 


operative news services, 


ard Newspapers He has made his 
name as a top foreign correspondent 
and a business organizer 

Howard was Jan. 1, 1883, in 


the village of Gano, Hamilton County 


born 


Ontario, and moved to Indianapolis 


as a child with his parents, William 
A. and Elizabeth Wilson Howard. Life 
was something of a battle for funds 


which young Roy soon found the way 


to earn—by carrying two newspape! 


routes 


EGEND has it 


bition 


that Howard's am 


to become a newsman was 
born while he was still a carrier boy 
football 
grandstand to watch a game and fell 


the The 


porters made merry over his arrival, 


when he climbed atop a 


into press box startled re 


and, after dusting him off, gave him 
the seat of honor 

He remained in school until he had 
a diploma from Manual Training High, 
then hired out as a cub reporter in 
1902 
Indianapolis Star 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and news editor of the Cincinnati 
Post, then went to New York 

The big time editors were not im 


He became sports editor of the 
assistant telegraph 
editor 


pressed, but using his experience as 
correspondent for the Scripps-McRae 
service, Howard got the post of New 
York manager of the Publishers’ Press 


Association. When the limping news 


service was taken over by United 
Press Associations in 1907, Howard 
became New York manager. Five 


years later, he was general manage1 
Howard in this period became noted 
and 
Perhaps all of 
these qualities came into play when 
he called on E. W Scripps at the 
California high 
togs and sold himself as 
for the Scripps Me 
Rae newspapers. This post and chair 
the 
McRae, United Press Associations and 


for conviviality, dapper dress, 


shrewdness at poker 


publisher's ranch in 
fashion city 
business director 
manship of boards of Scripps 
Newspaper Enterprise Association all 
1921 


corre 


were assumed the same day in 

He had stint as a 
spondent during World War I. In 
1925, with Robert P. Scripps, Howard 
direction of the 
News 


done a 


assumed editorial 


chain now Scripps Howard 
papers 
His management problems secure, 


Howard fared into the centers of in 


intrigue and strife as a 
correspondent again. In the closing 
day of the first World War, fate had 
dealt unkind blow, when 
Admiral Henry B. Wilson, commander 
of U. S. Naval forces in France, af 
firmed several days too early that an 
armistice had been concluded 
Howard's brilliant the 
war's end proved premature, and its 


ternational 


him an 


scoop on 


justification did not erase the error 

In his second extended stint as a 
foreign correspondent, Howard flew 
over the front lines of the Sino-Jap 
anese war in Jehol, obtained an audi 
ence with Emperor Hirohito of Japan 
and did sufficient fact gathering on 
Japanese naval construction to bring 
home a warning that the United States 
had better build up its own sea arm 

Howard 
views with such hard-to-see 
David Lloyd George, then Prime Min 
ister of England, and Soviet Dictator 
Josef Stalin, obtaining from the latter 


obtained exclusive inter 


men as 


a statement of conditions under which 
Russia would wage war on Japan 

In 1927, he negotiated the purchase 
of the New York Telegram, combin 
ing the World with it in 1931, and the 
Sun in 1950. He is editor and president 
of the New York World-Telegram and 
the 
executive committee of the Scripps 
Howard Newspapers since 1953 


Sun, and has been chairman of 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted 08 per word 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications 15 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads 
them as follows: Box Number 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





please address 


The Quit, 35 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


JOURNALISM grad 1950, employed reporter 
wants day newspaper, publication or allied 
work in Midwest or eastern city having four- 
year accredited night law school. Box 1095 
THe QUILL 


Public Relations 
Will graduate 
School of Journalism 
Box 1094, Tue Quit 


field in Cleveland 
February Ohio 
Married, 28 


vicinity 
University 
veteran 


HELP WANTED 


NEWS DIRECTOR with good voice for live 
wire Pennsylvania independent radio station 
$75.00 to start. One week's paid vacation first 


year—two weeks thereafter. Mileage allow 
ance. Position offers challenge to provide 
creative, first-rate news and feature cover 


age of big. interesting area. Work with tape 
recorder. Station going 5000 watts full-time 
WCOJ, Coatesville, Pa., 2100 


WANT TO BUY 


Am interested in buying a trade magazine in 
the Chicago area, or one that could be 
moved. Have 30 years of newspaper and 
magazine background. Please send details to 
Box 1096, Tar Qui. 
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1955 SIGMA DELTA CHI 


Awards Announcement 


The Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distinguished Service in 
Journalism have been awarded annually since 1932 for 
outstanding achievements in journalism during a calender 
year and winners are usually announced in April 

The awards proper consist of bronze medallions and accom- 


panying plaques 
Exhibits 


All awards, except those for public service, are offered to 
individuals for specific work done by Americans during the 
calendar year 1954 

Each nomination must be accompanied by an exhibit and 
letter giving the name and date of publication, radiocast or 
telecast 

Exhibits in press divisions should be in scrapbook form 
measuring not larger than 15 inches by 20 inches, and should 
include clippings. Radio and television reporting exhibits 
should consist of recordings, tapes, or film and a summary 
tadio or television newswriting exhibits are limited to type 
scripts. Radio public service exhibits should consist of 
recordings (no types) with summary. Television public serv 
ice exhibits should include film and summary. Research 
exhibit should consist of manuscript or printed book 

A brief biography of individuals nominated should accom 
pany all nominations 

A nomination intended for more than one division requires 
an exhibit for each category. 

Each nomination must be clearly marked to show division 
in which it is entered. Several nominations may be sent in 
one package, but each should be identified and accompanied 
by separate letter 

All nominations will be acknowledged. Exhibits cannot be 
returned except upon written request at the time entry is 
submitted. Such material will be returned to sender by 
expre collect unle other arrangements have been made 
All prize-winning exhibits become the property of Sigma 
Delta Chi 

Nominations 


Nominations for any one vf the Sigma Delta Chi Awards 
may be made by the author or any other party. No specifi 
nomination form is required. Awards are open alike to non 
members, men and women, and members of Sigma Delta Chi 

February 1, 1955 is the deadline for nominations. Nomina 
tions postmarked on that date will be accepted. Mail or 
express entries to: Victor E. Bluedorn, Director, Sigma Delta 
Chi Awards in Journalism, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
Illinois 


Judging 
The material submitted for consideration for the awards 
will be judged by a jury of veteran and distinguished jour 
nalists. All decisions will be final. Any reward may be with 
held in case the judges decide that none of the material 
submitted is worthy of special recognition 


Awards Categories 


Press (General) 


1. General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a 
reporter's work, either a single story, or a series on a related 
subject, published during the year, the test being readability 
accuracy and completeness, interest, enterprise and resource 
fulness of the reporter in overcoming obstacles 

2. Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an 
editor's work, either a single editorial or a series relating 
to the same subject, published during the year; editorials by 
any one writer being limited to three, a series on a single 
topic counting as one entry 

3. Washington Correspondence: For a distinguished exam 
ple of a Washington, D. C., correspondent’s work, either a 
ingle article or dispatch, or a series of articles on the same 
or related subject matter, published during the year 

4. Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished exampk 
of a foreign correspondent’s work, either a single dispatch or 
a series related to the same subject matter, published during 
the year 
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5. News Picture: For an outstanding example of a news 
photographer's work, either a single picture, or sequence or 
series of pictures, published during the year; photographs by 
any one person being limited to six, a series on a single topic 
counting as one entry 

6. Editorial Cartoon: For a distinguished example of a 
cartoonist’s work, a single cartoon published during the year, 
the determining qualities being craftsmanship, interest, force 
fulness and general worth; cartoons by any one person being 
limited to six 

Press (Newspapers) 


7. Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an out 
standing public service rendered by a newspaper in which 
exceptional courage or initiative is displayed in face of oppo 
ition from anti-social forces, political, or other discouraging 
or hampering forces. Nominations are to be accompanied by a 
complete file of clippings together with a statement of facts 
concerning the circumstances which prompted the newspaper 
in its undertaking and the results obtained 


Press (Magazines) 


8. Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished example of 
current events reporting by a magazine writer, either a single 
article or series related to the same subject, published in a 
magazine of general circulation during the year 

9. Public Service in Magazine Journalism: For an excep 
tionally noteworthy example of public service rendered edi 
torially or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation, 
special consideration being given to leadership or service 
achieved in the face of anti-social, political or other hamper 
ing forces, other tests being extent of good accomplished, 
enterprise, initiative, and effectiveness of presentation through 
pictures, articles, editorials and other graphic means; nomi 
nations being accompanied by a complete file of clippings 
together with a statement of facts concerning the circum 
tances which prompted the magazine in its undertaking and 
the results obtained 


Radio or Television 


10. Radio or Television Reporting: For the most distin 
guished example of spot news reporting of a single news 
event, scheduled or unscheduled, broadcast by radio or tele 
vision during the year; exhibits consisting of recording: 
tapes, or film and a typewritten summary 

11. Radio or Television Newswriting: For a distinguished 
example of newswriting or commentary for radio or tele 
vision; nominations consisting of either a partial or complete 
script, broadcast or telecast during the year 


Radio 


12. Public Service in Radio Journalism: For an outstanding 
example of public service by an individual radio station o1 
network through radio journalism, the test being the worth 
of the public service, the effectiveness of the presentation by 
the station or network, and the unselfish or public-spirited 
motives, bearing in mind that the broadcasts must be jour 
nalistic in nature, not entertainment; commercially sponsored 
radio programs not being eligible; exhibits consisting of 
recordings (no tapes) and a typewritten summary mentioning 
running time of exhibit 


Television 


13. Public Service in Television Journalism: For an out 
tanding example of public service by an individual tele 
vision station or network through television journalism, the 
test being the worth of the public service, the effectiveness 
of the presentation by the station or network, and the unself 
ish or public-spirited motives, bearing in mind that the 
broadcasts must be journalistic in nature and not entertain 
ment; commercially sponsored programs not being eligible 
entries consisting of film and summary 


Research 


14. Research About Journalism: For an outstanding inve 
tigative study about some phase of journalism based upon 
original research, either published or unpublished, and com 
pleted during the year 





Here are 3 ways 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


can be useful 
to you... 


1—TO KEEP YOU WELL-INFORMED... as 
only this specialized Newspaper about 
newspapers can. You're sure to find your 
OW) parth ular interests cove red in the wide 
sCcOpe of EF & P whether it be editorial, ad 
vertising circulation syndicates photog 
ray hy, or what. $6.50 in the United States 
possessions, and Canada; all other countries 
».00—lor 52 weeks’ service, including the 
INTERNATIONAL YPAR Boot available Feb 
ruary, 1955 
2—TO FIND A JOB OR FILL ONE—! 0 buy o1 
Sell Publications, Printing Equipment 
Newspapel Services, et Yes. EF & P's 
complete and busy CLASSIFIED SECTION 
is always a boon to Prospective and estab 
lished newspapermen Rates are nominal 
lower tor Situations Wanted and Consecu 


tive Runs (inquire for full schedule 


3—TO PROMOTE YOUR NEWSPAPER... \0 


present public relations or institutional ad 


vertising, to advertise newspaper equipment 


and supplic syndicates and ser iccs aS We 1] 


as radio and IV equipment ind services 


the regular DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
PAGES of |] \ Pp ol course 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Times Tower, Times Square 
New York 36, N. Y. 





